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The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
Bee JOURNAL is $2.00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 

Club Bates for the Weekly are: $3.80 
for two copies (to the same or different 
»08t-oflices); $5.50 for three copies; 
Bo D0 for four copies ; and for five or 
more copies, $1.75 each. 

Club Rates for the Monthly are: two 
copies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 eents; three copies for 
$1.30 ; four copies for $1.70: five copies 


for $2.00; more than five copies for 40 | 


cents each. 

Sending Money.—Remit by Express, Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
on New York or Chicago. 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and registry, and take a receipt for it; 
or send it by Express. Money, sent as 
above described, is AT OUR RISK, Other- 
wise, it is not. 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them cashed. 

Silver should never be sent in Letters. It 
will either be stolen, or lost by wearing 
holes in the envelope. 

Postage Stamps of any denomination 
may be sent for fractions of a dollar: or 
where Money Orders, cannot be obtained, 
stamps for any amount may be sent. 


Subscription Credits.—The receipt for 
money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. If not 


given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 
be wrong about it. Do not wait for 
months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. 
statement of account. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully mail 
BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but 
should any be lost in the mails, we will 
cheerfully replace them if notified before 
all the edition is exhausted. 

Sample Copies of the Bee JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the names 
to this office. 


This gives a continual | 


the | 


| so that we can supply the 
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G@ We have received the ** Second 
Annual Price List of the Victor Hive, 
Syrio-Albino Queens, and Apiarian 
Supplies, of Dr. G. L. Tinker, New 
Philadelphia, O.;”’ 24 pages. This is 
the first cdtalogue for 1885 we have 
received. 
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gs To Canadian subscribers let us 
say that we have made arrangements 
‘armer’s 
Advocate of London, Ont., and the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for one year 
at $1.25 for the two. This is a rare 
chance to obtain two good papers for 
about the price of one. 
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20 cents per line of space, each insertion. 
For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will admit about 7 words. 
ONE INCH will contain TWELVE lines. 

Transient Advertisements must be paid 
for in advance. 

Editorial Notices will be inserted at the 
rate of 50 cents per line. 

Time Discounts on advertisements will 
be made as follows: On 10 lines and 
upward, 3 insertions, 5 ® cent.; 6 inser- 
tions, 10 # cent.; 9 insertions, 15 ® cent. ; 
12 insertions, 20 # cent.; 26 insertions, 
25 # cent.; 52 insertions, 40 @ cent. 

On 50 lines and upward, 1 time, 5 8 cent.; 
8 insertions, 10 # cent.; 6 insertions, 15 # 
cent.; 9 insertions, 20 # cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 25 # cent. ; 26 insertions, 30 ® cent. ; 
52 insertions, 50 per cent. 

On 100 lines and upward, 1 time, 10 ® cent.; 
3 insertions, 15 # cent.; 6 insertions, 20 # 
cent.; 9 insertions, 25 @ cent.; 12 inser- 
tions, 30 ? cent.; 26 insertions, 40 ® cent. ; 
52 insertions, 60 per cent. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Advertisements for the next Weekly Bre 
JOURNAL must reach this office by the 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Books for Bee-Keepers.—For prices and 
descriptions of bee-books, see the second 
page of this paper. ’ 

All Papers are Stopped at the expiration 
of the time paid for, unless requested to 
be continued. 

When writing to this office on Business, 
correspondent 3 must not write anything 
for publication on the same sheet of 
yaper, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
The editorial and business departments 
are separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
———_ it often causes confusion. 

hey both may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient 
way of preserving the Bese JOURNAL as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ; and Canadian 
postage stamps may be sent for fractions 
of a dollar, 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 
To Europe—Weekly, 50 cents ; 
To Australia —-Weekly, $1 ; haonenthly. 10 conte 
George Neighbour & Sons, Lond 
| our authorized agents Sor Beregneme. _ 
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DADANTSFOUNDATIONB OOK 8S! 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- | 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be | 


the cleanest, brightest,quickest accepted by | 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, | 


evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
It is kept for sale by Messrs. 
A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, LIL, 
Cc. F. MUTH Cincinnatl, O., 
JAMES HE N. Dowagiac, M Mich., 
DOUGHERTY re McKEE, tatlanapotte, Ind., 
CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis., 
CHAS. HERTEL L, Jr.. Freeburg, LIl., 
WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 
E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, Il 
ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 
E. KRETCHMER, Corurg, lowa. 
E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 
C. F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 
and numbers of other dealers. — : 
Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 
150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 

from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 

We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal to sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 









BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON 
PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 


UNCAPPING KNIFE. 





Patented, 1878. 





Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 


states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve | 


the old ep smoker by establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persis 


improve a Bingham smoker. 
ham smokers have been in use five 
yetin working order. They burn 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or —— much or little, 
swiftor slow, just I lease, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always «co! 

Bee-keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle gay Other supplies; but of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
ose years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
Pp t. 


With European and American orders already | 
received for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 | 
with us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that | 
such goods as we make have met the advanced | 


wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, need 


Doctor smoker (wide shield). 4 inch. east 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield): 3 175 
Large smoker (wide shield)... ox mS. 
Extra smoker (wide shield) . S « 4 
NS EE 2 ze 100 


Little Wonder smoker. . 1% 
Bingham & Hetherington Honey Knife, 
2 inch 
TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
®A2Btt ABRONIA, MICH. 





| many 


tent effort has demon- | 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to | 
Hundreds of Bing- | 

ears, and are | 
ots of blocks | 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we | 
| its readers realize the fact that the author is 


allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 





Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 


can aid in the successful management of the | 


honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing — Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
ete. 220 profysely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in cloth, $1.00;5 2 copies for $1.80; 
3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1. 40; 
3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by THomas G. 
NEWMAN.—A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is so arranged thata 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.003 for 100 colonies, $1.25 ; for 
200 colonies, $1.50. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, etc. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 

valuable recipes. It is intended for 
consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
to help in creating a demand for honey. 
Price, for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 
$2.50 — 500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
If 100 or more are ordered, we will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 


Convention Hand 
NEWMAN.—It.contains 


Bee - Keepers’ 
Book, by THOMAS G. 


|}asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
| Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
|} and members of Local Conventions—Model 


Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 


| —Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 


for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 


ete. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 
Why Eat Honey? by Tuomas G. 


NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 


|} cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.253 1,000 


copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we will print the 
honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for the 


of both Comb and Extracted Honey, 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


This is achapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10c. 


Swarming, Dividing and Feeding | 
-Hints to Beginners, by THOMAS G. | 
| NEWMAN. A chapter from “Begs and Honey.” | 
| Price 5e. 


Bees.— 


a Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
NEWMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
Sala subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
26 engravings. rice, 10¢c. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 


5 | —Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 


Houses. 
Price 5e. 
Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In the German language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 


A chapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 





| the Apiar 
| elegantly i 


| be more useful to horse owners. 


| family. 


| Monthly, 50e. 








Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
» by Pror. A. J. CooK.—It is 
llustrated, ard fully up with the 
| times on every subject that interests the 
bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. C. 
Root.—lIts style is plain and forcib e, tins 


master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 
Embraces everything pertaining to the car 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by 
romance of 
information 
Price, 75e. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. I 
L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.- 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY ALLEY.—A 
full and detailed account of 23 years expe 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. The cheapest, 
easiest and best way of rearing. Price, $1. 


Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 

Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 


and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e. 


JOHN ALLEN.—A 
bee-keeping, full of practica 
and contagious enthusiasm 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CuHaAs. F. MutH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10c. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamenta 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15e. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN Puin.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms 


| Price, bound in cloth, 50c. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DoOOLIrr_Le.- 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.—Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25c. 

Moore’s Universal Assistant, and 
Complete Mechanic. — Contains over 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall's Horse Book.—No book can 
It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, etc. Price, 25c.,in either English 


| or German. 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat. This book should be in every 
Price, 50e. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 


P | Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
Market, including the production and care | 
and | 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 


logs and planks; wages, rent,ete. Price, 35c. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.— For. casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay; wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plowing, 
ete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, etc. Price, 25c. 


Emerson Binders, made especially fo: 
the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75e. for the Weekly; or for the 
They cannot be sent by mai! 
to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for loca) 
Associations, $2 per 100.. The name of the 
Association printed in the blanks 50c. extra. 


Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which are printed a large bee in gold, 10c. 
each, or $8 per 100. 


Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, ete., by C. J.WARD. Price 25c. 
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World’s Exposition Honey Show. 


The World’s Exposition opens at 


New Orleans, La., on Dee. 1, 1884. 
Under the ‘*‘ Apiary Exhibits” head- 


ing, we notice. in the Premium List, 
the following list of premiums: 


Class 81—Colonles. 


For the best colony of Italian bees in 

working order, and in an observatory 

hive with movable frames................ $25 $15 
Forthe best colony of Cyprian bees in 

working order, and in an observatory 

hive with movable frames...............- 25 15 
For the best colony of Syrian bees in 

working order, and in an observatory 

hive with movable frames................ 25 15 
For the best, most varied exhibit of 

foreign bees or their descendants, hav- 

ing the most distinct markings accord- 

BME EO FRG... ccccce, coseccossccsesecceecs+ese 25 15 
Best exhibit of native or black bees in an 

observatory hive with movable frames. 25 15 
Best exhibit of queen-rearing in nucleus | 

Observatory Nive..........ceeenceeeeceeees 25 15) 
Best and most extensive collection queen 

bees, any race, caged 80 as to be capable | 

of observation, with retinue of bees.... 25 15) 


Class 82—Honey. | 
Not less than 50 Ibs. each sample. | 


| 

Best and largest collectionof combhoney $15 $10 

Best 6 two-pound sections, or best 12 one- } 

Ee censcescccscongncceoeseneces 10 5} 

Best and largest collection of extracted | 
BED ccccterendescecencsdscccsencancenannede 10 5 

Best 12 two-pound or 24-pound glass jars, 
SD Wok ncc kecces cocsecccewececes 10 5 


Class 88—Bives. Manufactorers’ Exhibits 
Best movable frame for general purposes, 


| 
summer and winter............. sscscceeees $20 $10 | 
Best manufactured of straw, fully equip- 
ped with movable frames and sections... 15 10 


Class 84—ManIipulations. 
For the most skillful transferring of bees, 
comb and honey from a bee-hive or 
straw skep to a movable frame hive, at 
the same time capturing and exhibiting 


the queen in the presence of judges.... $20 $10 
For the most skillful manipulation of the 

interior of a populous hive, in presence 

OE TD FREI 0 occ cccc0e -vecenecceegeosscees 10 5 


| 

| 

For the most skillful extraction of honey | 
from comb without injury to the brood. 10 5 | 


Class 85—Implements and Beeswax. 
For the most complete collection of api- 


arian tools, fixtures and implements.... $30 $20 
For the best honey extractor, to be tested 
in presence of the judges................. 10 5 


For the best collection of beeswax in 
shape for apiarian and commercial pur- 
oses, Obtained from comb made by ex- 


BENOE OS BOOB. 0 ccc cccoccccccscecsccecooesees 9 5 
For the best wax extractor, to be tested 
on old comb in presence of judges....... 


10 5 | 
| 
Mr. Paul L. Viallon, Bayou Goula, 


La., will send a copy to any one a 
application. 


‘Dodder—A Parasitic Honey-Plant. 


For the following information con- 
cerning this interesting plant, we are 
indebted to W. A. Pryal, of North 
Temescal, Calif. : 

The dodder, of which the accom- 


panying sketch isa true representa- 
tion, is a parasitic plant, many varie- 





ties of which are found in different 
parts of the world, The one here 
shown is known as Cuscula racemosa, 


and is found in many of the alfalfa 
fields of California, to which place it | 


was originally brought in imported 
Chilli alfalfa seed. It grows sur- 
|prisingly fast, and from a single tiny 
seed a whole alfalfa field will become 
its prey. It is an exceedingly profuse 
bloomer, flowers of a yellowish white, 
and delightfully fragrant. 

Bees are perfectly eager to get at 
its blossoms, and they do not have to 
fly from one bloom to another, but 
|simply do all their work on foot, as 
the vine and flowers form a perfect 
mat all over the ground, so that the 
bees can ‘“‘ step ”’ from one blossom to 
another. It is quite amusing to watch 
bees working upon this curious plant. 
At times they may be seen crowded 
together so closely that one would 
think they were endeavoring to make 
their way intoa lotof honey-cappings. 
| Its time of greatest efflorescence is 
| during the fall. 

On account of its being destructive 
| to alfalfa, it will never be cultivated 
as a honey-producing plant. although 
| it is rich in nectar. 


+ —<ee - 


Premium for Club of 10 Subscribers. 
The book for every farmer is the one 
entitled *“‘ Affieck’s Farmer’s and Planter's 
| Record and Account Book,” in which there 
is the most systematic, complete and conve- 
nient arrangement of headings for every 
Farm Account and memoranda of all impor- 
tant events which may occur in connection 
with his business. Every progressive farmer 
certainly desires to make a success of his 
occupation, and should adopt every possible 
means of bringing about that result. He, 
then, should have a correct knowledge of 
his entire business, which he can have only 
by keeping a correct account of every crop 
produced on his farm, the cost of production 
of all his live stock and an itemized account 
of all his expenses. Then at the close of the 
| year, when he takes off his balance sheet, 
| which is admirably arranged in the book 
| above referred to, he will be able to see at a 
glance whether his farm does or does not 
pay. 


This valuable book contains 166 pages, 
is nicely printed on writing paper, ruled and 
bound, and the price is $3.00. It can be sent 
by mail for 24 cents extra. 

We can supply these books at the publish- 
er’s price, or will make a present of one 
copy for every club of TEN subscribers to 
the Weekly Bge JOURNAL for one year, with 
$20. Four subscribers to the Monthly will 
count the same as one for the Weekly. 

Now is the time to get up Clubs. Who will 
work for a copy of this valuable book ? 
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For the American Bee Journal 
The Carbonic Acid Gas Question. 


8. CORNEIL. 


On looking through the back num- 
bers of the BEE JOURNAL for the 
current year, I notice that some of 


the contributors are in error in regard | 


to the carbonic acid gas produced by 
the respiration of a cluster of bees. 
I refer to the articles of Messrs. J. F. 
Latham, page 342, Warren Pierce, 
page 408, Levi C. 9 585, 
A. H. Dutton, page 629, and Rev. W. 
F. Clarke, page 438. 


These writers seem to think that} 
because carbonic acid is more than | 
half as heavy — as air, it falls to| 

1 


the bottom of the hive, and that pro- 
vision should be made for getting rid 
of it at that point. Itis true that it 
would so fall if it were of the same 
temperature as the air in the hive, 
and if it were not mixed with other 
ases, some of which are very light. 
“he air exhaled by the bees is satur- 
ated with aqueous vapor for instance, 
the specific gravity of which is only 
5¢ of that of ordinary air. Then the 
respired air is several degrees warmer 
than the air in the hive. Owing to 
these circumstances the carbonic 
acid will rise with the other gases at 
first, but will afterwards diffuse 
evenly through the air in the hive, if 
no provision has been made for its 
escape at the top. Inany event it will 
not separate and fall to the bottom. 
It seems that when gases are once 
mixed they remain so, no matter what 
may be their relative specific gravi- 
ties. On this question the leading 
scientists are agreed. Huxley says: 
‘If we shake upa mixture of liquids 
of different densities—say eT: 
water and oil—the liquids soon settle 


down after agitation,in the order of | and J. E. Pond as there was; not so | 
relative weights, the heavy| much as he imagines there is. His | 


their y 
quick-silver sinkin 
and the lighter oil ] 
of the water. Such a separation does 


not, however, take place when gases|that he errs greatly concer ‘ing my | least. 


of different densities are mixed.” On 
page 69 of the BEE JOURNAL for 1883, 
the carbonic acid gas question is dis- 
cussed at some length. The evidence 


there produced is conclusive that the | 


carbonic acid of respiration diffuses 


equably through the air of the room. | 


Lower ventilation has its advantages, 


but they do not depend upon the} 


density of carbonic acid gas. 


On 
of the best plans there is for ventilat- 
ing hives in winter. The principal 
reason why bees get sick in winter 
quarters, is because the air in the 
hives becomes damp and impure from 
respiration, and the remedy is to 
change the air without perceptible 
draft, and without reducing the tem- 
perature of the cluster. Instead of 
using cotton wool, however, I use 
carded sheep’s wool. It is, perhaps, 





the only substance available, which, not bring the cost of production im 
while conducting only the minimum | the open markets of the world? Om 
of heat, permits that free escape of | age 728, I find the lament of Mr. 
the products of respiration and trans- | Kendall; Mrs. Harrison and Mr. G. 
viration, so essential to the perfect|M. Doolittle having already put in 
1ealth of the bees. |theirs. For years I have feared this 
Count Rumford’s experiments on | state of things. Mrs. H. and Mr. K. 
the conductivity of substances used|charge the bad condition of affairs 
in clothing, show that, while a warm | to reckless producers and adultera- 
body, wrapped in cotton, cooled toa/tion. Mr. Doolittle places it where 
certain degree in 173¢ minutes, 22/ it belongs, as I see it, viz: to supply 
minutes were required to cool it to| and demand. 
the same degree, when wrapped in| If the bee-keepers of this country 
the same bulk of sheep’s wool ; and | had said nothing about adulteration 


page 693, H. W. S. gives one} 


Pettenkoffer found that the capacity 
of wool for absorbing moisture is 
more than double that of cotton wool, 
Every one knows that in his own case 
woolen garments are better than cot- 
ton for retaining heatand carrying off 
perspiration. if H. W.S. will pack 
|a few of his colonies with sheep’s 
| wool, I venture tosay he will find that 
| the consumption of honey will be less, 
if wintered outside, or in a cool tem- 
| perature inside. 
The only other point which I desire 
| to mention is that the combs should 
be raised above the bottom board by 
| placing a rim under the hive, or if the 
| bottom is nailed, by suspending the 
| combs in a rim placed on top, because 
| sometimes dead bees fall to the bot- 
| tom and accumulate in the spaces be- 
| tween the combs, preventing a free 
| circulation of air through the hive. 
With his bees prepared thus, the 
| bee-keeper may “sleep easy” about 
| the pollen question. No matter how 
/much pollen may be in the combs, the 
| bees will eat no more of it than is 
|good for their health, and they will 
|come through safely, in any place, 
|where bees should be expected to 
| winter. 
| Lindsay, Ont. 
| 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


| The Apicultural Outlook. 





| JAMES HEDDON. ? —460. 
| 
| There is not so much difference be- 
|tween the opinions held by myself 


| len theory than he formerly did. Also 


| views upon the subject. Had he read 
ie articles upon the subject care- 
fully before he began commenting 
upon them, I cannot see how he could 
make the statement that ‘ to-day I 
jam sure.”” Have I not all the time 
said that it was a theory in which I 
| fully believed, and that I did not claim 
|to know; that I was seeking more 
|light on the subject, and was always 
open to conviction? For this con- 
|servatism, did not Mr, Fradenburg 
set up the “ priority’ claim and Dr. 
Mason get out of patience with me? 


in the past, scarcely any consumer 
would have dreamed of any such thing 
as bogus honey. All thecry has done 
|nothing to stop the increase of the 
| amount of honey offered to the public 
| by the way of adulteration. 


| Itis no less true with our business 
| than with all others that ‘ honesty is 
|the best policy;” and any system 
| . . . » . 4 . 
| Which is wrong, will finally Rill itself. 
| The quieter we remain the sooner the 
death will occur. Just as sureasa 
bee-paper contains a report of a large 
|yield of honey somewhere in the 
| United States, or a case of the dis- 
| covery of a few pounds of adulterated 
| honey, many of the different agricul- 
tural papers of our country will copy 
| the wonderful statements, and thus 
|do ten times more in adding to the 
production of our goods than all that 
|is done by adulteration. They also 
detract greatly from the consumption 
"a uselessly frightening consumers. 
| The result is, that the greatest suf- 
| ferers are the producers of pure honey. 
| Some way or other they never copy 
from our papers such an article as 
| that able one of Mr. Doolittle’s on the 
| cost of ene ee Any honey- 
| producer, at all familiar with the nat- 
| ural channels of trade and the condi- 
| tions affecting the same, must have 
| known what was coming. 
| Allow me to predict that organiza- 
_tion will not stop this condition of 
|affairs. Ignorant and unscrupulous 
| supply dealers and enthusiasts will be 
| sure to push the thing to a legitimate 
| re-action, and no shouts of adultera- 
| tion, nor efforts to organize against 
| it will do us aught but harm. 


Well, what shall we do? and what 


to the bottom, | article on page 731 induces me to be-|is the outlook? The outlook is all 
oating on the top | lieve that he thinks more of the pol-|right. My stock in this business has 


not, and will not depreciate in the 
All the combined forces at 
| work against our interests as_ pro- 
| ducers, cannot prevent our receiving 
| the full benefit of the laws of action 
j}and re-action. ‘After clouds, sun- 
|shine; and ‘‘He who produces at 
| maximum cost will fail, and he who 
produces at minimum cost will suc- 
| ceed.” 

If you wish to hasten the day of 
|re-action, say no more about adul- 
|terated honey; tell no more about 
| what a lucrative business honey-pro- 
| ducing is; tell the truth, that all 
dabbling with bees results in loss, as 


Each year brings forth new evidences | regards honey-producing ; that farm- 
to make me feel surer of the correct- | ers, carpenters, and small children, 
ness of the theory ; but still ldo not| together with invalids and widows, 
yet say ‘‘ I know,” nor shall I until I}can buy their honey cheaper than 
do know. Mr. Pond cannot have read | they can produce it; advise all to 
correctly. keep out of the business unless they 

But o have natural qualifications for it, and 
| propose to make it a SPECIALTY, and 


what good is 


it to get 
winter our beesif their product will 
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locate in a field entirely unoccupied | and will realize the greatest possible | Mr. King said that Mr. Dean had 


by any other. 
age from all bee-papers and supply 


| 


dealers who are working against your | 


interests, by inducing all classes to 
attach apiculture to their other busi- 
ness. 

To any man who is trying to in- 
crease the surplus honey crop of our 
country by aiding those already in 
the business to secure larger and bet- 
ter yields, I extend the right hand of 
fellowship ; but to those who are trying 
to increase the number of producers 
of this already fully-supplied luxury, 
I have nothing to offer but pity for 
the mistaken, and contempt for the 
designing. 

I advise all who mean only to dab- 
ble with the business, to abandon it; 
and all those who wish to embark in 
it as a business, to have no fears, but 
go right ahead. 

Dowagiac, Mich. 


+ oe 


New Jersey and Eastern Convention. 

The New Jersey and Eastern Bee- 
Keeper’ Association assembled in the 
Cooper Institute building in New 
York City, on October 29, 1884. 

The meeting was called to order by 
the President, Joseph H. M. Cook. 
The Secretary reported that he had 
received neither the roll of member- 
ship nor minute book from his prede- 
cessor, and was, therefore, unable to 
report, except as to what tock place 
at the last meeting, and with which 
all the members were familiar, having 
seen it published in the April number 
of the Bee- Keepers’ Magazine for 15884, 
commencing on page 84, which report 
was accepted and ordered to be placed 
on the minutes, 

The Treasurer was absent, but hav- 
ing sent his report to the President, 
the same was read and accepted. 

No programme had been prepared 
for the convention. Mr. A. J. King 
stated that the condition of the Asso- 
ciation to-day was due to the neglect 
of the officers in not doing their duty, 
excepting, however, the President, 
who was always on hand. 

The President explained that other 
duties had probably prevented him 
from giving all the time necessary to 
the success and for the benefit of this 
Association, and that he was ready to 
share his part of the blame. 
delivered a short address, saying that 
the past year had shown him some- 
thing that he had not been aware of 
before ; he had lacked faith, but this 
year had convinced him that there 


a prosperous one, He had received 
2,500 pounds of comb honey and about 


500 pounds of extracted honey from 


. 


40 colonies. 


The taking up of miscellaneous 


business was recommended, and dis- | 
as to the method of | 


cussion arose 
answering questions, whether some 


should be appointed for the purpose | 


or have them answered by any one 
having had experience bearing upon 
the point enquired about. The latter 
method was adopted. 

Mr. Blauvelt: ‘‘Is it practical, and, 
if so, is it of any benefit to reverse the 
frames in the hives? Will it 
cause the honey to run out ? 

Mr. Dean said that he had never 
heard any objections regaring the run- 
ning out of honey, but thought that 
the reversing of frames would cause 
the bees to fasten the comb more sub- 
stantially. 

Mr. King said that the reversing of 
frames was for the purpose of having 
the honey stored in the top of the 
frame, placed in the bottom for the 
purpose of having the bees carry it 
into the surplus boxes. 

Mr. Dean ; I have heard the state- 
ment repeatedly from bee-keepers, 
that in feeding bees with honey for 
the purpose of storing, it would lessen 
from one-third to one-half. 

Mr. King said that this loss was 
due to the rearing of brood; but in 
reversing the frame, the brood being 
already in it, but placed in the top of 
the frame, the bees would not, there- 
fore, store the honey there, but would 
carry it into the top boxes, 

Mr. Vescelius said that feeding was 
generally done when there was a lack 
of honey; this accounted for the loss. 

The President thought that he 
would make reversible frames if he 
had practical knowledge of using 
them in the spring, when we have the 
apple blossoms ; and, considering the 
small number of bees in the hive, 
they would bring in a large amount of 
honey during the day, and having at 
this time only a little brood, they will 
fill all the empty cells in the top of 
the frame, and we will find about two 


| inches of solid honey in the top ; then 


He then | 


comes the benefit of reversing the 
frame. He had tried it with a few 
hives, and found in reversing the 
frames, that it started the bees in the 
boxes. He said he considered rever- 
sible frames a step in advance in bee- 


| culture. 


was no ground for this lack of faith, | 
and that he was now satisfied that | 


New Jersey can rely on bees produc- 
ing a good crop of honey, and that the 
bee-keeper had an equal chance with 
the farmer in the raising of any par- 
ticular crop. The farmer had only 
this advantage: That he was not rely- 
ing on any particular crop, and that 
while his corn may fail, his potatoes 
would bea success. Bee-keepers do 
not receive that profit from their bees, 


Mr. Samuel Miller explained on a 
black-board how these frames might 


be made, and stated that the reversi- | 
ble frames would prove a success, and | 


|that more honey could be obtained 


| from a single colony by their use, but | 


he thought that the best way to get a 


|good return was to choose a good 


because they do not qualify them-| 


selves for the profession—for such it | 


must be considered; but if they do 


locality and have more colonies and 
give them less attention, than to have 
less colonies and give them much 
attention. He said he knew of some 
bee-keepers who get from 50 to 60 lbs. 
of honey from a colony, and who gave 
them but very little attention. 

Mr. Dean said that he thought that 
|if an extractor were used there would 


this, they will adapt themselves to it! be no need of reversible frames. 


not | 


Withdraw your patron-| profit. The season with him had been | struck the key-note. Extracted honey 


was taking its stand in the market 
jand that considerably more honey 
/could be obtained from a colony by 
|the use of the extractor, and there 
| Was no cause to worry ourselves about 
reversible frames. 

Mr. Miller: How would you extract 
| honey from the brood-chambers ? 


Mr. King: It is my experience in a 
| good-sized hive, to extract from the 
outside combs and replace them in 
the center of the hive, and in this 
manner keep the brood-chamber in 
good condition. 

Mr. Vescelius said that reversible 
frames would be of no benefit to him ; 
that he must extract from the brood- 
frames, or else he would have no bees 
to gather honey, for aw | would fill 
every cell with honey, and crowd out 
the queen which would have no place 
to lay hereggs. He thought that an 
extractor was an actual necessity to 
the bee-keeper, 

Mr. Terraberry: Bee-keeping is a 
business that a person may engage in 
profitably, provided he has an average 
locality. My honey crop this season 
has been very light. The month of 
May, with us, was very cold. June 
warmed up at once and came out very 
dry. White clover bloomed and dried 
right up. My plan of management is 
about the same as that of other prac- 
tical bee-keepers. I do not think it 
advisable to equalize brood too early 
in the spring, but do it later in the 
season—on the approach of white 
clover. I secured some honey from 
apple blossom; after that, from rasp- 
berry. I believe in, and practice 
swarming by division. Out of an 
increase of twenty-five, I have had 
only one natural swarm. In making 
new colonies, I take a frame from sev- 
eral hives, rear queen-cells in full 
colonies, and transfer to a new colony 
or nuclei. I use two kinds of hives, 
a chaff hive with one tier only, and 
another when I tier the boxes. I do 
not use side-boxes, except early in the 
spring, and when they are drawn out 
and partly filled, I transfer them to 
the top—bees and all. I use founda- 
tion in both brood-nest and surplus 
boxes. I never practiced ‘ feeding 
back,” except in one hive, which I had 
in my store window, but found that 
it did not work well. I do not believe 
that they will store in boxes, all the 
honey fed tothem. I have some of 
all kinds of bees in my apiary. I aim 
to keep pure Italians, but black bees 
will sometimes come in. I do not see 
any very great difference in_ their 
honey-gathering qualities, but I pre- 
fer pure Italians. I started my apiary 
with the old-fashioned brown bees, 
but could not succeed as well with 
them as I do with the Italians. I con- 
sider that it is necessary to study 
the bloom and get bees ready for it. 
Where natural swarming is resorted 
to, | would not place boxes on imme- 
diately after hiving, but would wait 
a few days, unless [ had two or three 
combs to giye them in which to store 
pollen and start the queen to laying. 
I do not use any drone-excluders, 
except in that I use foundation with 
| worker-cells. I rear no more drones 
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than are necessary. If I had acolony 
which had only fifteen pounds of 





honey in the hive, I would feed imme- | next session. 


diately so tp | could store it. I have | 
wintered a colo 


The President named Mr. A. E. 


ny fed on syrup as late | Cunkey to assist him in that work, on 


as the middle of November. I do not| account of the absence of the Secre- 


use a queen-excluding board between | 
the frames and section-rack. I use| 
both wooden and tin separators and | 
tind no difference, I have tried with- | 
out separators to my sorrow. I do) 
not allow natural swarming if I can | 
prevent it. I have my apiary about | 
300 yards from my store, but connected | 
with a telephone. I winter my bees | 
on their summer stands, and contract | 
the entrances in cold weather. 

Mr. Vescelius: The first thing that | 
I did to produce a crop of honey, was | 


“ary. 
| The meeting was then adjourned. 


JOHN ASPINWALL, Sec. 
J. H. M. Cook, Pres. 


- <<. - 


Read at the Rochester National Convention. 


Wintering Bees. 
REV. W. F. CLARKE. 


The subject of wintering bees is in 
a chaotic state. It is like the primeval 


to rear plenty of bees. This I did by | arth, ‘‘ without form, and void, and | 


breaking the caps from the honey of | 
outside combs and placing them in 
the center of the hive and starting 
the queen to laying. I got but little) 
from white clover. There was no 
honey in my hives on August 1, but} 
shortly afterward the buckwheat crop | 
came on and I commented to extract | 
and have taken from 13 colonies, | 
spring count, over one ton of extracted | 
honey and have increased them to 35) 
colonies. I set some frames aside in 
the early part of the season, the honey | 
of which is not so nice, and on these 
I propose to winter my bees. My 
hives to-day are full of bees, all owing 
to constant extracting. 
Mr. King said that what Mr. Vesce- | 
lius had said, proved that if the bees | 
are in good condition, they will gather | 
sufficient honey if the harvest lasts 
only a short season, and prove profit- | 
able to the bee-keeper. 

Mr. Vescelius : 1 will now give you | 
the other side of the question. 1 have | 
a neighbor who has movable frames. | 
I have, on various occasions, given 
him advice. He has nine colonies, 
and his honey crop, this season, | 
amounts to about nine two-pound 
cans of squeezed-out honey. He does | 
not believe in extracting, but consid- | 
ers it too expensive. 

Mr. Waite: Are gueen-excluding | 
boards necessary ? 

President : I have had no experience | 
but I do not believe in using them. 

The Secretary announced that he| 
would be absent during the winter | 
months ; that he was going on a pleas- | 
ure cruise through the Southern | 
States and would not probably be able | 
to attend to the duties devolving upon 
him as Secretary. 

It was,on motion, ordered that a 
committee be appointed to call upon 
Prof. J. Hasbrouck and obtain from 
him the roll of membership of this 
Association, and also the minute book | 
and minutes of its former proceed- 
ings. 

“he President appointed Mr. A. E. 
Cunkey, as such committee. 

Considering that the proper officers 
had failed to prepare a programme 
for the use of this convention, it was, 
on motion of Samuel] Miller, ordered 
that the President, with the assist-| 
ance of any one whom he may choose, | 
prepare a programme for the next| 
session of the convention, and to| 
notify the members of the Association 





| cattle or sheep. 
|a single summer, but the next season 


darkness is on the face of the deep” 
places in the ground to which so 
many apiarists consign their colonies | 
for burial from four to six months of 
the year. But, as at creation’s dawn, 
there were already subsisting ele- 
ments which only required the birth 
of light and the wand of order to 
transform chaos into paradise, so,it is 
elieved, we have the requisite data 
out of which to construct a theory of 
wintering bees, which only require 
intelligent application to prevent our 


— from being transformed into | 
ch 


arnel-houses and cemeteries by the 
advent of cold weather. 


Our best bee-keepers frankly admit 
that as yet we have developed (?) no 
absolutely safe and sure method of 
wintering bees. The directions given 
in Our aplarian manuals only encour- 
age the hope of successful wintering, 
in case they are followed to the letter. 
They make no definite promises. 
There is no method before the public 
which has not proved fatal during 
some seasons and under certain cir- 
cumstances. Some of our leading 
spirits in apiculture, whoseem to have 
mastered every essential point in 
summering their bees to the best ad- 
vantage, are still only experimenting 
in the matter of winter management. 
When we find men like Hutchinson 
of Michigan, and Doolittle of New 
York, “ trying their luck”’ with such 
devices as ‘“‘clamps” and coal-oil 
furnaces, only to lose a large propor- 
tion of the colonies thus treated, we 
may be sure that wintering bees has 
not yet risen to the dignity of one of 
fixed or exact sciences. 

Now and then a bee-keeper starts 
up and tells us that he has no difficulty 
whatever in this respect, and can 
winter bees as easily as he can winter 
He crows lustily for 


we hear nothing from him; he has 


|failed, and very naturally does not 


| like to tell his losses. He quietly re- 


| pairs them by purchase, and so keeps 


his apiary up to its numerical stan- 


| dard, but sings low thereafter as to 
| the ease with which the winter diffi- 
|culty can be conquered. Our frank 


and honest bee-keepers who make a 
clean breast of itin confessing their 
failures, occupy the front rank among 
us both as men and as bee-keepers, and 
are deserving of all praise for dis- 
daining to sail under false colors. Let 


by postal, of its next meeting, and|us own that, as yet, we are all of us|noticed it time and again. 


| twenty years ago, will 


see to it that the room is opened at/| only learners in regard to this subject, 
the proper time in the morning for its | an 


that not one in our numerous 
ranks is entitled to write M. A. after 
his name—Master of Arts, or Master 
of Apiculture, for want of proficiency 
in this most perplexing art of winter- 


ra. 


‘hile almost every other branch of 
bee-keeping has made wonderful pro- 


| gress during the past twenty years, 
| wintering has been at a stand-still. 


A reference to the bee-papers of 
show that 
about as much was known on this 
subject with certainty at that period 
as now. Nomore despair could have 
been expressed then, than was uttered 
by Mr. Et. S. Hackman in the AMERI- 
CAN BEE JOURNAL of April 23, 1884, 
who, after detailing heavy losses un- 
der various plans of management, 
sums up all by asking: ‘‘So what do 
we know about wintering bees ?” 

It is, I hope, with becoming diffi- 
dence, and most certainly without 
any assumption of superiority, that I 
venture to propound a theory, which 
I firmly believe will prove the Ariad- 
nean clew to guide us out of the 
labyrinth of winter difficulty in which 
we have been so long bewildered and 
entangled. It seems perfectly clear 
to my mind that all our trouble is 
traceable to the fact that we have 
overlooked a principle or law of bee- 
life, not wholly unknown to us, but 
whose vital importance to the matter 
in hand, we have hitherto failed to 
recognize and appreciate. I refer, of 
course, tO HIBERNATION, a word with 
which my name has been conspicu- 
ously connected for some months 
vast in the bee-periodicals. Doubt- 
ess it was on this account that our 
worthy Vice-President, L. C. Root, 
requested me to address this meeting 
on the time-worn, hackneyed, thread- 
bare, but yet unexhausted theme of 
wintering bees. I am glad of the 
opportunity to broach my theory be- 
fore this august apicultural assem- 
blage, for such it may without any 
flattery be called. It isthe supreme 
court of bee-keeping on this Conti- 
nent, and before such a tribunal by 
which the utmost impartiality and 
the highest judicial acumen may be 
expected to be exercised, Ihave much 
pleasure in submitting a statement 
of my case. 


Hibernation is a term often em- 
ployed in general literature to ex- 
press the simple idea of passing the 
winter, but, in the world of science, 
it stands for that state of complete or 
partial torpor into which certain ani- 
mals and many insects are wont to 
sink on the advent of cold weather. 
| At the outset of this discussion, let 
me lay down the proposition that bees 
in cold climates instinctively sink 
into this condition of torpor or leth- 
argy ; also, thisother proposition, that 
when provided with proper shelter 
and a sufficiency of food, they will 
infallibly winter well, if they can 
hibernate. What proof I am able to 
furnish in support of these two prop- 

ositions, I now proceed to submit. 
The hibernation of bees is no new 
discovery. Science proclaimed it long 
ago. Observing ee-keepers have 
i Steam 
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coveries. As natural phenomena they 
were known in past ages. The dis- 
coveries have been in their practical 
applications. What I claim, and all 
that I claim in regard to the hiberna- 
tion of bees is the discovery that it 
furnishes the key wherewith to solve 
the winter problem. 

Now then, in proof of the proposi- 
tion that the instinct of bees leads 
them to hibernate ina cold climate, 
I propose to cite only the testimony 
of bee-keepers. As Ido not 
to be an entomologist, I wil 
that branch of the subject to Prof. 
Cook, whose business it is to teach it 
in the Michigan State Agricultural 
College. 

In Vol. IV of the AMERICAN BEE 
JOURNAL, as long since as June, 1869, 
Mr. J. H. Thomas wrote as follows: 
‘“What is the natural condition of 
bees during winter? I answer, itisa 
semi-dormant state—a sleepy, stupid 
condition. The reasons wh cach a 
state is the natural one, may be given 
as follows: First, it is a state in 
which the least amount of food is re- 
quired; hence, the bodies are less 
distended under this condition, and 
the excrements are ‘more easily re- 
tained. Secondly, a semi-dormant 
state is secured at a temperature cal- 
culated to carry off by evaporation 
the watery substances from their 
bodies, thus securing a more healthy 
condition of thecolony. Thirdly, the 
temperature being always above the 
freezing-point, the bees are able to 
reach any part of the hive at any 
time for food. Fourthly, bees win- 
tered in a semi-dormant state always 
come out in the spring healthy and 
vigorous. This fact alone is sufficient 
to prove it to be a natural condition 
for winter. How, then, can it be 
secured ?”’ Aye, there was the rub. 
Mr. Thomas then believed in the 
cellar-plan, which he afterwards 
abandoned for a bee: house, while that 
was in turn superseded by double- 
walled hives and wintering on the 
summer stands. Neither method in- 
fallibly secured the hibernation of 
bees ; not the principle, but the prac- 
tical application of it being at fault. 

In 1872, Herr Schonfeld, in the 
Bienenzeitung, said : 
ter that would pass over our temper- 
ate zone would destroy almost all the 
insects had not Providence provided 
for their preservation. There are four 
methods of Sy mtg 1. In the 
egg. 2. In the larve, to all of which 
belong those insects requiring two or 
more years for their development. 3. 
In the chrysalis. 4. The developed 
insect. The most of those belonging 
to this latter class pass the winter in 
a state of torpidity. To this latter 


class belong the bees, and it is well | 


known that these, in order that their 
depressed vitality may not be wholly 
extinguished, require for their suc- 


cessful wintering, besides the neces- | 


sary food and rest, especially a pro- 
tected dwelling.”” He goes on to lay 
itdown as a maxim, that ‘“ the hive 
should be so constructed that the 
bees. during their period of torpidity 
and when without brood, are able to 
obtain and sustain a warmth of 10 


and electricity are not modern dis- | 


rofess | 
leave | 


“The first win- | 


| proposition, 


| perfect wintering. 


R.”’ Dr, Dzierzon, in an elaborate 


| criticism on the article just quoted, 
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wintering, ‘“‘ I set my bees from the 
cellar on May 3 and 4, after they had 


while agreeing in the main with the| been housed since Nov.17,in a dry 


positions 


taken, contends that no|and well-ventilated room, and kept 


very exact regulation of temperature | exceedin ly quiet during the entire 


ineed be prescribed, and that, within 


certain limits,and not very narrow 
ones either, bees can and will generate 
the degree of heat which is 
them—a most important fact in bee- 
life, of which more anon. 


Dr. E. Gallup, in the AMERICAN 


wrote: ‘The fact is, 
haye the right kind of ventilation, 
both in the hive and in the cellar,” 
(he was a cellar-man then) “‘ they re- 


| Main in a semi-torpid state, as it were 


throughout the entire winter, even as 


|long a winter as the last one was.’ 
Gallup “afterwards abandoned | 
cellar-wintering and took to winter- | 


Mr. 


ing on the summer stands, and gave a 
remarkable statement concerning a 
colony which subsided into semi-tor- 
pidity, consumed but little honey, 
and came out bright, strong, 
and prosperous in the spring. In 
recent numbers of the BEE JOURNAL, 
Messrs. Pierce, Latham, Allen 
Pringle, Johnson, Gresh, and others 
have recognized the fact that bees 
hibernate. Mr. Latham says that the 
first impress of this knowledge was 
imparted to him when a child in his 
New England home, by adame whom 


jhe asked on a cold winter evening, 


‘* Are the bears out to-night, grand- 
ma?” ‘No,’ was the reply, ‘‘ the 
bears are among the seven sleepers.” 
‘* What are the seven sleepers, grand- 
ma?’ Answer: ‘The bears, the 
raccoons, the woodchucks, the bees, the 
ants, the frogs, and the snakes.” *‘ Do 
they sleep all winter, grandma?” 
Answer: “No, they wake up some- 
times when we have a thaw.” I do 


not want a better statement of the | 


hibernation of bees than that given 
by the old lady whom Mr. Latham 
quotes. 
all winter in one unbroken slumber, 
but ‘‘wake up sometimes when we 
have a thaw.” 

I have given sufficient proof that 
the disposition of these insects to 
hibernate has not escaped the obser- 
vation of practical bee-keepers ; and 
some of my quotations have also 
shown that when bees hibernate they 
winter well. But on) this second 
I wish to cite two or 
three testimonies. The first is that 


of Mr. Gallup given in Vol. VII of 


the BEE JOURNAL, page 258, dated 
May, 1872. Referring to 
which bred late in the fall, he says: 
** They went into winter quarters with 
all young bees, and the result was 
(they were housed about the middle 
of November, and taken out on April 
4), that they remained comparatively 


a colony | ; ‘ 
*.| our bees is diarrhcea; and the ques- 


| period. 


Vhen put upon the summer 


| stands, the bees were in so nearly a 


vest for | 


Bees do not, like bears, sleep | 


BEE JOURNAL of July, 1870, page 19, | in 


if the bees) 


| Mr. 
| pollen theory, who, in his able and 


dormant condition that they were 
slowly aroused; the weather being 
quite warm, the usual voiding of foeces 
in a liquid state did not take place, 
and clean, new roofs were not soiled 
the least.”” Another instance of 
perfect wintering. 

My third witness on this point is 
James Heddon, author of the 


admirable review of my hibernation 


| hypothesis, makes the following in- 


teresting statement : 

‘** One fall, just before placing some 
40 colonies in a double-walled, above- 
ground repository, I weighed a part 
of them with great care. For some 
reason, then (if not now), unknown, 
nearly every colony in that house 
readily took on that perfectly quies- 
cent state, and the apiary wintered 
successfully ; and when taken out in 
the spring and again weighed, the 
most successful colony weighed but a 
single pound less than when put in, in 
the autumn. I might have thought 
these figures due, or ego | due to 
some error in weighing, had it not 
been that the others graduated all the 
way from 2% to 5or 6 pounds less.” 
A third example of perfect wintering. 
I do not need to multiply testimony. 
‘*In the mouth of two or three wit- 
nesses shall every word be estab- 
lished.” 

A quotation from a private letter, 
written me by Mr. Heddon, will bring 
us to the very pith and heart of the 
question under discussion: “Of 
course you know, that I know, that 
you do not know the cause of bee- 
diarrhoea, unless you know that it is 
pollen, you know. Friend Clarke, I 
want you to remember that bee-diar- 
rheea is the cause of winter trouble. 
That is well known. The point to 
get at is the cause of bee-diarrhcea. 
You must know that the inmates of 
old box-hives have it as badly as 
those of any other hives; also, that 
several winters here have killed all 
the bees in the trees.” 

Again, at the meeting of the North- 
western Bee-Keepers’ Society held in 
Chicago two weeks ago, Mr. Heddon 
said: ‘This question of wintering 
is not one of cellars, ventilation, 
pieces of laths, sticks, quilts and 
cushions over the combs—what kills 


tion is, What causes bee-diarrhcea ?”’ 


I take up the gauntlet thus thrown 
down, and to the question, ‘* What 


| causes bee-diarrhcea ?”’ unhesitatingly 


reply : 


dormant all winter, and the consump- | 


tion of honey was almost nothing, 
and on their first flight there was no 
discharge, not even to speck the snow 
one particle, and a table-spoon would 
have held every dead bee in both 
hives.”’ I pronounce that a case of 


wants anything better than that ? 


| joined. 
| Mr. 


Inability to hibernate. 


Let us not mistake the issue here 
By hibernation, I mean what 
Heddon calls that “ perfect 
quietude”’ in winter quarters, which 
he and other bee-keepers have noticed, 
and I say, if they can get into this 
condition and maintain it while cold 


What bee-keeper | weather lasts, they will not have bee- 


diarrhea. If they cannot go into 


Mr. L. C. Root, in his new edition | this state, they willinfallibly contract 
of Quinby, page 255, says of a case of | the disease. 
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Now what are the essentials to the 
successful hibernation of bees? I 
have pointed them out in connection 
with their favorite natural home, the 
trunk of a hollow-tree; having been 
led to the discovery, as I think, of the 
missing link in our theories of winter- 
ing, by remembering that I never met 
with a case of bees being winter-killed 
in a hollow tree-trunk. Observe, I 
merely said I had never met with 
such a case, and I took the ground 
that bees usually winter well in such 
a place. It has been thought by some 
that an example of bees being winter- 


killed in a hollow tree-trunk was 
fatal to my theory. This is a mis- 
take. In referring to the hollow-tree- 


trunk home of bees, I merely detailed 
the process of thought which led me 
to my present position. Suppose 
they are sometimes winter-killed in 
these receptacles, I only ask the ad- 
mission that they generally do well in 
them, to serve the purpose of my 
argument. I reasoned that bees, 
when left to their own instincts, 
choose a home in a hollow tree-trunk, 
and so far as my observation and ex- 
perience go, I find it answers their pur- 
pose excellently. 

In the trunk of a hollow tree, bees 
find a hive without a particle of up- 
ward ventilation, its sides composed 
of porous, non-conducting material, 
and having a perpendicular shaft or 
column of air beneath them. Add to 
these a_ sufficiency of stores, and you 
have all the essential conditions of 
hibernation—in other words, of suc- 
cessful wintering. 

Now, leaving the hollow tree for 
our artificial hives, I venture to as- 
sert without fear of successful con- 
tradiction, that if you will give bees a 
domicile,impervious at the top, having 
side-walls constructed so that frost 
will not strike through and condense 
vapor inside; supply them with an 
adequate stock of food ; and provide 
a perpendicular air-column beneath 
them, you will be able to cry ‘* Eu- 
reka”’ in regard to this winter prob- 
lem. The great desideratum is, pure 
air, plenty of it, under the control of 
the bees, and in a receptacle not too 
large for them to regulate the temper- 
ature of it. This implies no upward 
ventilation, for that makes the bees 
helpless. To warm up a hive with 
holes at the top, however minute, is 
as hopeless a task as that of filling a 
tub with water that is perforated 
with holes at the bottom. I believe 
there never was a more fatal mistake 
of wintering bees than that of up- 
ward ventilation. Weall know that 
warm air ascends, and it must escape 
through any apertures which allow 
the escape of moisture, which goes 
off in the shape of vapor. With a 
perpendicular shaft of pure air, the 
moisture will descend along with the 
earbonic-acid gas, and all other foul 
gases. But the heat will not descend. 
It will stay at the top. The infatua- 
tion of bee-keepers about upward 
ventilation is perfectly amazing. In 
the last edition of The Apiary by 


Neighbour, the highest English au- 
thority in apiculture, I suppose, I find 
the following in a plea for upward 
ventilation : 


“Holes the size of a 











pin-head will allow the moisture to 
escape, and these must be re-opened 
as fast as they are propolized by the 
bees.” I would oak. ** Why do the 
bees propolize even pin-holes ?” Be- 
cause instinct teaches them that they 
need to retain all the heat they make. 
The bees generate their own heat, and 
if it be wasted, they must consume 
food in excess, become distended with 
foeces, and cannot sink into the ** per- 


fect quietude ” which is their normal | 


condition for wintering. 

There is no more perfect system of 
ventilation for human beings than 
that furnished by an open fire-place 
with a chimney leading from the room 
into the outer air. 
there are two currents of air always 


in motion, an ascending and a de-| 


scending one, but it is well known 
that it wastes a large amount of heat. 
The open chimney is necessary for 
the escape of smoke. 
no smoke, the air could and would be 
changed from below. This is what 


takes place in a bee-hive, partly from | 


the natural descent of the heavier 
gases, and partly by the ventilating 
operations of the bees themselves, 
which can fan cool air into their hives 
during summer, and fan it out during 
winter. That bees possess this power 
has been often demonstrated. 

Now let us consider how bees fare 
in regard to ventilation on the sys- 
tems of wintering at present in vogue. 
On the cellar plan, they are con- 
demned to a receptacle, the air of 
which is always more or less foul. 
Would any of us like to pass the win- 
ter in a cellarsuch as those into which 
bees are put? Can any one tell me 
why bees do not need just as pure air 
as human beings? ‘Their sense of 
smell is most acute, and they cannot 
but be at once affected by air which 
has any taint of impurity in it. <A 
cellar built in a sandy or gravelly soil, 
and supplied with air from a shaft in 
the wall, may approximate to purity, 
but even such a cellaris not so pure 
as the atmosphere without. Another 
objection to cellars is this: Each hive 
ought to have an independent self- 
regulating power, which is impossible 
when a large number of hives is stored 
in one common receptacle. Each col- 
ony must have the same conditions as 
all of the others. 


Substantially the same objections 
lie against clamps and bee-houses, 
and need not be repeated. Another 
difficulty with all these is that a uni- 
form temperature is and 
maintained in them. According to 


the theory of hibernation, or ‘ per- | 


fect quietude,” ala Heddon, bees 
need occasional variations of temper- 
ature. As the New 
already quoted, wisely 
‘**they wake up sometimes when we 
have a thaw.” 
tunities for unlocking their winter 


clusters, stretching their legs a bit by | 


walking around upon the combs, and 
taking something to eat ‘goo! to 
another period of repose. How often 


they need to partake of food we do| 


not know, but they will be able to do 
it often enough if the outer air, with 
its alterations of temperature, has 
free access to them. 


In sucha chimney | 


If there were | 


must be | 


England dame | 
observed, | 


These are their oppor- | 





Now as_ to out-door wintering: 
Double-walled chaff hives are excel- 
| lent save in two particulars : the chaff 
| cushion on top, which gets saturated 
with moisture, and becomes worse 
| than a wet blanket over their heads ; 
and the provision for ventilation 
which is defective, first, it being hori- 
zontal instead of perpendicular, and 
secondly, in its liability to be clogged 
up by dead bees, ice, and snow. If 
these hives were lifted a couple of 
| feet from the ground, and an air-shaft 
putin below them, they would meet 
all the conditions of hibernation, pro- 
vided the cushions were thrown away, 
and an impervious air-tight top given 
them. But the horizontal air-shaft 
imposes extra trouble on the bees, 
which must drive out cold foul air by 
| wing-fanning that would with a per- 
pendicular outlet, sink down by its 
|own dead weight. Bees winter well 
in chaff-packed hives if the entrances 
are kept open. ‘Cyula Linswik” 
and her sister have had very few 
losses for many years in wintering 
bees out-of-doors, but one or the other 
of them daily visits the hives, and sees 
that the entrances are unclogged. 
With a perpendicular air-shaft, there 
is no trouble of this kind. It is al- 
ways open, and besides providing a 
constant supply of pure air, with a 
hopper beneath the hive connecting 
with the tube containing the air-shaft, 
the dead bees and excreta infallibly 
drop out of the hive. 

Either want of air or an excess of 
it will cause bee-diarrhcea. If bees 
are either too warm or too cold, they 
will eat too much, their bodies will 
become distended, and they must 
have relief. When too warm, they 
are restless, cannot subside into *‘ per- 
fect quietude,” eat more than they 
can get rid of in dry, powdery excre- 
tions, become diseased and die. When 
too cold, they eat large quantities of 
honey to generate heat, and the same 
‘fatal result happens. When too warm, 
they are apt to commence brood-rear- 
ing, and to do this consume pollen as 
well as honey,and this is the only 
vestige of truth I see in the pollen 
theory. But whether honey or pollen, 
if theyeat more than they can ex- 
crete without fouling the hive, diar- 
rheea is the sure and fatal result. 

If these views are correct, and ] 
think they will stand the severest 
criticism, then our bees want, in ad- 
dition to what we already give them. 
air, PURE AIR. ‘‘ Only thatand noth- 
ing more.” To parody the well known 
humorous address ‘‘ to the sextant of 
the meetin’ house,” our bees may well 
say: ‘‘ You give us nice double- 
walled hives, let us keep lots of honey 
or feed us plenty of sugar syrup :” 

‘** But o bee-keeper ! there are 1 com- 
modity wich’s more than gold, wich 
doant cost nothin’, worth more than 
anything except the sole of man! i 
mean pewer are, bee-keeper, i mean 
pewer are! O it is plenty out-of- 
| doors, so plenty it doant no what on 
airth to dew with itself, but flies 
about scattering leaves and blowin’ 
|off men’s hatts! In short, it’s jest 
las ‘*free as are”? out dores. But o 


| bee-keeper, in our hive its skurce as 
as bank-bills when 


!dimons, skurce 
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agents begs for mischuns, wich sum 
say is purty often (taint nothin to 
me, wat I giveaint nothin’ to nobody), 
but o bee-keeper, U shet ten thous- 
and bees, workers, an brood, speshally 
the latter, up in a tite place, an every 
1 on ’em brethes, in an out, an out an 
in, say 50 times a minnit, or 1 million 
breths an our; now how long will a 
hive-ful of are last at that rate I ask 
you—say 15 minnits—and then wats 
to be did? Why then they must 
brethe it all over agin, an then agin, 
an so on till all has took it down at 


wots more, the same individoal doant 
hey the privilege of brethin his own 
are, an no one else’s. Each one must 
take whatever comes to him. O bee- 
keeper, doant you know our lungs is 
belluses; to blo the fier of life, an 
keep it from going out; an how can 
belluses blo without wind; an aint 
wind are? I put itto your conschens. 
Are is the same to us as milk to 
babies, or water to fish, or pendlums 
to clox, or roots an airbs unto an In- 
jun doctor, or little pills unto an 
omepath, or boys togirls. Are is for 
us to brethe. 
honey if i cant brethe? What mat- 
ters pollen or no pollen to bees that 
are ded, ded for wantof breth, why, 
bee-keeper, when we dy, its only coz 
we cant brethe no more, that’s all. 
An now, o bee-keeper, let me beg of 
you, tu let a little are into our hive. It 
a’nt much trouble, only make a hole, 
an’ the are will come of itself ; an’ we 
will warm it up to suit us.” 


I have said enough to make the 
principle plain, and I ask my fellow- 
apiarists to co-operate with me in 
working out the practical application 
of it. I make the modest request 
that you will each try at least one col- 
ony on my plan by way of experiment. 
The method I have devised has been 
already described in the BEE JouR- 
NAL, and I will hererepeat it. I have 
constructed a hive-stand, consisting 
of a box about table-high; just the 
height at which you can handle bees 
without getting the back-ache. The 
bottom of the box is one wide board 
146 inches thick, 20 by 26 inches; the 
dimensions being calculated for a 
age ee Ngee ag | hive. The box 
is air-tight, with the exception of 
baving four one-inch auger holes 
covered with wire gauze, which are 
bored within 6 inches of the top. The 
extra size of the box is meant to af- 
ford an opportunity of covering the 
hive with a rough shell in winter, to 
be aye with chaff. It also givesa 
wide alighting-board in front, and 
some shelving on the sides, and at the 
rear, which will be found handy dur- 
ing the working season. The hive to 
be used is wichout a bottom-board, but 
a sliding bottom-board, pyt in and 
taken out from the rear is to be used 
during the honey harvest. When that 
is over, and all danger of comb-exten- 
sion is past, it is to be removed. Im- 
mediately below itis a hopper fitting 
tightly to the stand just beneath the 
hive, its flaring sides terminating in 
a square tube 4 inches wide each way 


inside, which reaches down to within | summer 
of the bottom of the | forward 


a few inches 


is to be left sufticiently open to admit 
of passage out 


| abundance of air will findits way into 
|the hive. No dead bees will choke 
the entrance, as they will fall to the 
bottom of the box. A little door in 
| the box enables the bee-keeper to see 
|the dead bees, dry excrement, etc., 
| that may have dropped from above, 
and thus the state of the colony may 
be seen at a glance, and without the 
slightest disturbance of the bees, to 


| the extent that these signs reveal it. 
least 10 times, an let it up agin, an| 


What signifies lots of | 


A correspondent of Gleanings thinks 
that all this box-arrangement is need- 
less. He says: ‘* There’s that man 


| Clarke, of Canada, who had a rheu- 
intering. 
+ 


matic vision of tree-top w 

| What’ll I do with him ? ” 
To elevate his hive above the foul, 
| damp gases, we would put it on four 
| 3-foot locust pins, driven a foot in the 
ground ; to secure plenty of pure, still 
air, we would get them witbin a high 
board-fence enclosure. For the re- 
moval of dead bees, etc., having the 
whole entrance open, clean off the 
| bottom-board weekly with a bent 
wire.” I have already stated why 
this rough-and-ready plan will not an- 
swer. It is not enough to leave the 
ordinary entrance, even if it were sure 
of being always unobstructed, which 
it is not. 
may prove fatal. Besides, I want a 
perpendicular column of air beneath 
the hive. Moreover, why be at the 
trouble of poking a bent wire in at 
the entrance, when a perpendicular 
air-shaft will be a self-regulating af- 
fair? My box gives me a reservoir of 
pure, still air, obtained two feet from 
the ground, and being tight, cuts off 
dampness and excludes foul gases. 
It should be added, that the bottom- 
board of the box is spiked to pieces 
of round cedar, slightly flattened on 
the lower side, giving the least pos- 
sible contact of the box with its round 
sills. 

Mr. Heddon objects that my plan is 
not practical. I cannot, for the life 
of me, see why it is not. It is less 
costly than cellars or bee-houses, and 
avoids all the trouble of setting bees 
into and out of repositories. As long 
ago as 1868, Mr. Lengetwoth said in 
Vol. III of the BEE JOURNAL, page 
209: ‘* For many years I have been 
persuaded that bee-keeping would 
never flourish as it should, unless 
some cheap and simple method could 
be devised, by which bees may be 


safely wintered on the summer stands, | 
instead of being placed in special | 
To say nothing of the | 
cost of such structures, and the great | 
labor and judgment needed for their | 


depositories. 


proper use, they are open to disad- 
vantages which cannot be remedied, 


even by the most skillful and prudent | 
After the bees have | 
been placed on the stands, if the) : 
bees killed when the case of sections 


management. 


weather suddenly changes, a cold 


wind springing up and clouds obscur- | 


ing the sun, it is often found that as 
| many bees are lostas if the colonies 
had wintered in the open air. Colo- 
nies which have wintered well on the 
stands, are usually more 
in breeding than those of 


and in by the bees. | 
| Through it, and the four auger holes, | 


A few hours stoppage of it | 





in special depositories. When first 
put out, the latter have a deceptive 
appearance of strength; for the old 
and feeble bees which would have 
died if they had been wintered in the 
open air, perish soon after they begin 
to fly.’ These are wise and true 
words. But I believe that if bees are 
wintered so that they can hibernate, 
fewer bees will die. They will attain 
greater longevity if they get a nat- 
ural and prolonged winter rest. 
Moreover, I have little doubt that the 
method I have been advocating will 
prove an effectual antidote to spring 
dwindling—next to bee-diarrhcea, our 
chief trouble in keeping bees. But 
on this and various other points, I 
cannot now enlarge. In closing, let 
me insist upon it that the mortality 
of our bees in winter is the result of 
some violation on our part of natural 
law. Wehave on this Continent the 
best honey field in the world. It was, 
therefore, plainly designed by Provi- 
dence that bees should flourish here. 
There must then be some feasible 
plan of wintering these insects, and we 
ought to find it out. We must wrench 
this secret from nature’s store-house 
of mysteries. As already said, I be- 
lieve I have the clue which has only 
to be followed to secure the result 
which we all so earnestly desire. If, 
however, I am mistaken, let us * try, 
try again.”’ I have stated my views, 
modestly, I hope, yet with all the 
confidence of firm conviction. I only 
beg that they be fairly tested, and not 
pooh-poohed as childish and chimer- 
ical. This is the only method of win- 
tering bees that is based on a scien- 
tific principle. If the principle is 
correct, the details will not long be 
wanting. My one fear about it is, 
that it will so simplify bee-keeping 
that it will become distressingly com- 
mon, and that those who follow it as 
an exclusive business, may have cause 
to mourn over * Othello’s occupation 
gone.” 
Speedside, Ont. 


———— 


For the American Bee Journal 


Those Continuous Passage-Ways. 


DR. G. L. TINKER.O+ 

At the Northwestern Bee-Keepers’ 
Comvention, as reported on page 679, 
Mr. Heddon took exceptions to the 
principle of ‘‘continuous passage- 
ways ’”’ in hives used for the produc- 
tion of comb honey. 

I believe that Mr. Heddon was 
honest in his views, but like many 
who have hastily condemned inven- 
tions, he condemns without cause. 
This is apparent from the statement 
made, that it is‘‘a great saving of 
jack-knives”’ not to allow the top 
and bottom pieces of sections to touc 
each other; and again, ‘‘ not only are 


is put in place, but propolis is put 
along the edges of the settions where 
they come in contact.” In answer to 
these objections, I will say that 
there is no sticking of the sections on 
hives the supers of which are properly 
arranged for “‘ continuous passage- 


box. The usual entrance to the hive | equal strength which have been put! ways,” thus requiring no lever to pry 
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them up; the sections are removed | ways” tend to the building of straight 
and replaced without annoyance from | combs, to say nothing of the probabil- | 
propolis. and that, too, oe quickly | ity of a larger surplus being obtained | 
at any time. Propolis will be placed | where they are provided. The only | 
along the inside edges of the side| trouble which I haye encountered is 
pieces of the sections in the same| with the German bees. Whatever Mr. 
manner as upon any hive, but there is | Heddon’s German bees may do, those 
so little attached to the edges of the of this locality naturally and irreme- 
top and bottom pieces of well made/|dially build crooked combs, and it 
sections that it is not noticeable, and | would be folly to try to get them to 
hence not necessary to clean it off at build straight combs without the use 
all. |of separators. The German hybrids | 
With the Heddon “case of sections” | do a little better, but the naturally | 
there is ordinarily twice the amount | straight and most regular comb-build- 
of propolis stuck upon the ends of the ers.are the Syrian bees whose single | 
bottom pieces of the sections where | fault appears to be in the capping of 
they rest upon the tins, and upon the | their combs. 
corners of the sections on top, as is} New Philadelphia, Ohio. 
placed upon sections on a hive pro- - 
vided with “continuous passage- | 
ways.”’ Moreover, it requires to be 
cleaned off in order to make the sec- | 
tions of honey presentable. The}! 
worst of all is, if the sections are not 
——— a te as filled, the tops and| some women love to be dependent 
ecome so soiled with! nq to be compared to clinging vines 
propolis as to mar the appearance of | wi ich are lift i : t 4 po a 
a nice section of honey. On a hive}. wow thet ong dana \. eo suneaine by 
provided with ‘continuous sas. | Sturdy oaks; there are others again 
Scie taal — 3 who scorn dependency and can stand 
sage-ways,”’ the sections will not be)... being guid z : , 
soiled, if lefton from one year’s end erect being guided by the light from 
to another. ’ heaven and true womanhood. The 


é : | latter class of women love to be pro- 

The section-cases can be tiered up| ducers, and in olden time found Pont 
easier and quicker, and rarely is a bee | dant range in manufacturing cloth. 
killed. In adjusting, tiering up, and | Solomon said ;: ‘‘ She seeketh wool and 
removing the section-cases of 30 hives | flax, and worketh willingly with her 
having ‘‘continuous passage-ways,”| hands: she layeth her hands to the 
during the past season, only one bee} spindle and her hands hold the dis- 
was killed. There were never any |taff.” The use of steam has almost 
bits of wax to clear away, and all| entirely dispensed with the old spin- 
opperations were easily and readily | ning-wheels and looms from the house- 
performed, Still another advantage | hold, and so self-reliant woman is pry- 
was the facility with which the bees| ing into every nook to discover some 
entered the sections and began comb- | other avenue wherein she can develop 
building. — ; ‘ | her mind and energy. 

Bees will loiter in the epensen Scientific bee-culture is an open field 
above the brood-frames of other hives to all women of energy and brains: 
for days after the colonies in hives | here isa free range for discovery. im- 
arranged for ‘continuous passage- provement and production. Why, we 
Ways” are at work in the sections. | do not even have to pay one cent to be 
Such bee-spaces, representing about | admitted to membership of bee-con- 
180 cubic inches beneath the first case | ventions, being regarded as superior 
of sections on the Heddon hive, is so beings or as ornaments of sufficient 
much useless space, which must} value to balance all admission fees, 
always be occupied by bees to no pur- badges, etc.! If we compete with the 
—. Again, in lifting off the he opposite sex, in making pantaloons or 
board and cases of his hive, especially | jn teaching school, we will be obliged 
if they have been left on very long, | to accept less remuneration than they 
they come up with a jar which startles | command; but who ever heard of a 
every bee in the hive. On a hive| pound of honey selling for less because 
provided with ** continuous passage- | it was produced by a woman? No 
ways,” the cases may be lifted off and|*yjnes” had better embark in the 
replaced so noiselessly as to scarcely | business, or even women of means who 
disturb an ugly colony. know nothing practically of bee-keep- 

One year ago last winter, Mr. Hed- | ing, but who purpose to hire their bees 
don made statements similar to those | cared for by others, and expect to reap 
above, and said that the advice to bee- | a rich reward from their investment ; 
keepers to use *‘ continuous passage- | but any woman who can make good 
ways” in the production of comb| bread, pick a goose, milk a cow, or 
honey was ‘“‘ the worst kind of advice,” | harness a horse, can make bee-keep- 
He had made an experiment long ago, | ing a success. 
and because it did not prove satisfac- I know a woman who is going out 
tory, he assumes that no other device | to wash by the day in order to earn 
can. He evidently realized that there | enough money to purchase a colony of 
was an advantage to be gained, but bees. I opine that she will make bee- 
turned away from the project upon a| keeping a success as she is bright, 
single failure! He looked upon it| smart and self-reliant. She has the 
then as does Mr. Doolittle, who not | misfortune to have a_ paralytic hus- 
long since stated in the BEE JouRNAL | band, and thus exerts herself to make 
that he had sought a practicable ar- | a comfortable living and to educate a 
rangement of this nature for the past | feeble son. All honor to her and 
12 years. There is every reason to| other brave women who never shirk 
believe that “continuous passage-: the burdens of life. 





Farm and Workshop. 
Women as Bee-Keepers. 


MRS. L. HARRISON.© 





There is nothing connected with 
bee-keeping but what a woman can do 
as wellasa man. She should not be 
expected to manufacture her bee- 
hives any more than a house-keeper 
to build her own house; but as hives, 
frames and surplus boxes, can be pur- 
chased so cheaply in the ** flat,” I know 
no reason why she cannot learn to nail 


| them together. I should have tried 


my hand at it long ago, if I had nota 
partner who is an expert at it. 
No one should engage in the busi- 


/ness expecting to find a “‘ bonanza ;” 


but any woman may reasonably expect 


fair returns for the time and money 
expended. One or two colonies is suf- 


ficient to commence with; and if her 
knowledge increases in like ratio with 
her bees, all will be smooth sailing 
and a prosperous voyage. 

Peoria, Llls. 


= ~_-——~— + — 


For the American Bee Journal 
That Wonderful Yield of Honey. 


S. M. W. EASLEY. 
On page 700 is an article from a 
letter, which was not intended for pub- 
lication, in which I place the honey 
yield of Ventura county at 9,000 tons. 
I should have said 900 tons from 9,000 
colonies, spring count. I made the 
estimate on a basis of 200 pounds per 
colony; mine produced 314 pounds. 
Some small apiaries have secured 
more, and some larger ones, less. I 
think that 200 pounds per colony is a 
fair average, which would amount to 
900 tons. Mr. Warring bought this 
apiary of 444 colonies in March 1883, 
for which he paid $1.15 per colony, 
and also paying cost of material in 
bee-houses, tanks, extractors, lease 
and implements. He leased me the 
apiary to run on shares, for % of 
the honey and increase. Last season 
was a poor one, and I extracted about 
14tons. I had,on March 1, 1884, 550 
colonies in two apiaries one mile and 
a half apart. About one-half of the 
hives had on supers. I increased the 
number of colonies to 1,250, all of 
them with supers. I extracted from 
the 550 colonies 172,700 pounds of 
honey, besides what has been used in 
the family. I had 57 swarms on May 
1, which was my twenty-fifth wedding 
anniversary, and my wife wanted to 
have a celebration, but I told her that 
if the weather was good, we would be 
too busy. I had 44 swarms at the 
home apiary hived by myself and 
daughter, and 13 at the other apiary 
hived by two of the boys. That was 
the busiest day I had during the en- 
tire season, though we were busy all 
the time. My daughter and boy (the 
boy only 15 years old) uncapped and 
extracted, during the first week in 
July, 15,000 pounds of honey, and on 
July 4, they extracted 3,000 pounds. I 
use an eight-frame extractor; the 
frames are turned without being lifted 
out. Ina future number of the BEE 
JOURNAL I will, if I can find the 
time, give a description of the hive 
which I use, my management of the 
apiary, swarming, etc. It differs 
some from that generally given. 
| Springville, Calif. 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Origin of Honey-Dew. 


J. M. HICKS.*o 


No subject brought before bee-keep- 
ers has ever elicited more different 
opinions and reports than the subject | 
of honey-dew; but this matter, like | 
many others, has been so thoroughly 
ventilated, that itis not difficult for | 
one who has heard and read every 
side to decide which is right. We see | 
that some contend that honey-dew | 
falls from the atmosphere on leaves 
of trees and plants, justas common 
dew. This idea, however, had to be 
abandoned, from the fact that some- 
times honey-dew is found only on one 
kind of tree, such as hickory, oak and 
linden. Occasionally it is found only 
on the buds of one species of trees. I 
have, on more than one occasion, seen 
it in certain localities confined to the 
dry leaves of the beech only, and at 
other times I have noticed it only on 
the hickory, or some other special 
class of timber, such as papaw, 

Itis plain then, that the so-called 
honey-dew was no dew at all, for if it 
had .come from the atmosphere it 
would have been found on all kinds 
of trees atthe same time. It has also 
been stated by many that honey-dew 
is a secretion from aphide or other 
insects; but none of the experiments 
related, prove conclusively that such 
was the case. It is true that in sev- 
eral instances, aphide, or plant-lice, 
were found under the leaves which 
secreted honey-dew, but in most cases 
no insects were found. I have, at 
various times, investigated this sub- 
ject which seems to puzzle so many, 
and having found some honey-dew on 
the leaves of oaks, as well as hickory, 
I hunted for aphide, and found some | 
on the under-side of several leaves; 
but after further research, I] found 
leaves which had aphid and no dew. 

Another fact worthy of notice is, 
that the dew is always found on the 
upper-side of the leaf, and the aphide | 
on the under-side. The most rational 
theory, to my mind, in this matter is 
that which asserts that the honey- 
dew is an exudation from the leaves 
of the trees, caused by a certain state | 
of temperature. This would account 
for the honey-dew appearing only on 
one kind of tree at times. A strong | 
evidence in favor of this theory is to 
be found in the fact that honey-dew | 
only takes place during changes of 
temperature, before or after storms. | 
It appears that honey-dew can be 
found on many kinds of trees (as all 
who lay any claim to knowing any- 
thing about it, will not deny) and 
plants, at times, but most generally 
on hickory, oak, linden, beech and 
willow, and often on the tulip or pop- 
lar trees. 

The honey harvested from honey- 
dew is generally of poor quality and 
of dark color. I well remember the | 
honey-dew of 1871 in Madison county, 
Ind., how abundant it was, and the 
bees seemed to eagerly work while the | 
harvest lasted, which was truly) 
bountiful, and yet it was of a dark as | 
well as a poor class of honey. It is! 








|being discarded where 
| trial had been given it. 


ithe Farmer says: 


also true that during the winter fol- | 
|lowing, many of the bees were very 
much affected with disease, and the 
mortality was 
having perished, causing much loss to 
| bee-keepers, and at the same time 
| most 
| hives were filled with honey, showing 
conclusively that honey-dew is not o 


reat ; many thousands 


or nearly all the depopulated 


the best class, nor to be relied upon 


| for wintering purposes. 


Battle Ground, Ind. 


——s--- 


Indiana Farmer. 


The Best Frame for all Purposes. 


T. J. COOK.O. 


As there is a demand for opinions 
in regard to which frame is the best, 
I will give my reasons for adopting 
the standard Langstroth frame. 
When in the spring of 1881 I found 
myself beeless, I made the subject of 
frames a special study for more than 
six months. I considered the experi- 
ments of Mr. Langstroth and others, 
and from their experiments they de- 
cided that for practical success a 


frame should be longer than deep.,also | 


for convenience both for the bees and 
for the manipulator. 

In regard to wintering, the Lang- 
stroth frame has stood the test; for 
while bees died on the Langstroth 
frames, they were also dying on all 
other frames and box-hives too, and 
if there are any odds, they are in 
favor of the Langstroth frame. The 
Langstroth being a standard frame, 
the fixtures pertaining toit are also 
standard, thus avoiding a complicated 
lot of hives and apiary fixtures, which 


| are an abomination to successful bee- 


culture. 

The satisfaction of having inter- 
changeable goods is quite an item. It 
embraces about all the good qualities 
required of a frame, from comb honey 
to queen-rearing, and avoids many 
bad qualities found in many other 
frames. Hives can be piled up four 
stories high in the same space where 
frames 12 inches deep are only three 
stories high. Side storing can be 


|accomplished nearly or quite as well 


with them as with deeper frames, but 
as bees have a natural instinct to 
store the surplus above the brood- 
chamber, it is only in exceptional 
cases where side storing is a success. 

In point of manipulation the shal- 
low frame is best. The Langstroth 
frame is very easy to handle. I do 
not remember ever hearing of its 
a practical 


Now there is a belief among a cer- 
tain class that if bees have the right 
kind of a hive, they will thrive better 
and store more honey, but that is 
superstition. It is as the editor of 
“The particular 
style of hive is but part of the subject 
to be understood. Much more de- 
pends on the individual than on the 
exact shape of the frame to be used.” 
I will add that the movable-comb idea 
is for the convenience of the bee- 
keeper in handling the combs, and 
for those who will never handle 
the combs, a box-hive is as good as the 
best hive made. 


| 
|_ Having used the Langstroth frame, 
| I will say that I am satisfied, and will 
not change for any other style. I 
trusted to the experience of promi- 
nent veterans, and find I have made 
no mistake in doing so. 

Decatur, Ind. 


For the American Bee Journal 
Introducing Queens. 


POND, JR.O+ 





J. E. 

I fully believe that a colony of bees 
will accept a queen at once if offered 
them at the entrance of the hive 
within 24 hours after the old one is 
removed. I believe also that if such 
queen is not so offered them within 24 
hours, that some days must elapse 
before it will be accepted. My ex- 
eriments during the last season have 
yeen on a scale sufficiently large to 
warrant me in that belief, and I think 
that the theory which I offer in re- 
gard to the matter is correct. 

In the first instance, it follows from 
the fact that queens often leave the 
hive and return again. Now, if a 
new queen is offered in a natural way 
(viz: at the entrance of the hive), be- 
fore the old one is missed, and before 
queen-cells have been begun, they 
will accept her, not knowing the dif- 
ference, and. perhaps, not having 
realized their loss. If,on the other 
hand, more than 24 hours elapse, they 
have missed the old queen and have 
started queéen-cells, and know full 
well that time enough has not elapsed 
for a young queen to be produced 
from them. I do not believe in the 
notion that each separate colony has 
a peculiar scent by which its individ- 
ual members are known to each other. 
This notion is too much on a par with 
the old frying-pan and key business 
in swarming. 

I do not suppose that this theory of 
mine will be accepted by the ma- 
jority of bee-keepers, as they will 
claim that I give the bees too much 
reasoning power. But where, I ask, 
can we draw the line between instinct 
and reason ? 

At any rate whether accepted or 

not, I trust that it will be the means 
of starting further inquiry into the 
matter of introducing queens, and of 
giving us out of that inquiry a surer 
jan than any which we now have 
Caowiaties of. That we need some 
method of speedy introduction all 
will admit ; and I trust some such one 
will soon be discovered. 

Foxboro, Mass. 

= -_— a 


Preparation of Honey for the Mar- 
ket, including the production and care 
of both comb and extracted honey, 
instructions on the exhibition of bees 
and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a 
new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


new 


e@ To all subscribers who 


send us $2 for the Weekly BEE JoUR- 
NAL next year, we will send the rest 
of the numbers of this year free from 
the time the subscription is received 
at this office. 
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About One-Third of a Crop. 


This year my crop of honey was 
short. I obtained 22,000 pounds, 
being about one-third of a crop. I 
have 700 colonies with which to begin 
the winter. L. LINDSLY.© 

Waterloo, La., Nov. 12, 1884. 





Use of Foundation, etc. 


Icommeenced the season with 42 
colonies, and increased them to 75 
colonies by natural swarming. I ob- 
tained about one-third of a _ crop 
(1,800 pounds) of comb honey, ona! 
sold it at 18 cents per pound. The 
prospect in the early part of the sea- 
son was encouraging, but during 
basswood bloom the weather was so 
cold and dry that the bees did not 
store much surplus. They gathered 
most of their stores from goldenrod. 
I notice that some writers for the 
BEE JOURNAL think that it does not 
pay to use foundation. I think that 
it 1s just the thing for this Northern 
climate. The honey seasons are so 
short that it is certainly profitable to 
use foundation very freely. I have 
had new colonies draw out the foun- 
dation and deposit eggs in it in 30 
hours after being hived. During the 
season I introduced 3 queens on the 
plan suggested by S. Simmins, and it 
proved a success. 

C. 8S. HAWKINS.© 

Sauk Rapids, Minn., Nov. 12, 1884. 





Good Yield of Beeswax. 


[have to report about 17 tons of 
extracted honey from 246 colonies, 
spring count, and an increase of 44 
natural swarms. This average of 138 
pounds per colony is certainly small 
in comparison with that of Mr. H.C. 
Parks, of Riverside, Calif., which is 
only 20 miles from this place; but I 
challenge any bee-keeper in the pro- 
duction of beeswax, which amounted 


to 450 pounds, or nearly 2 pounds to) 


the colony. This season has settled 
the much-agitated question of ripen- 
ing the honey by meansof ventilation, 
and exposition to the solar heat in 


large tanks and glassed troughs. The | 


vastness of the cro 
impracticable an 


made this method 
unnecessary, as 


most bee-keepers had not help enough | 


weoneey skilled) to take out the 
oney before it was capped in the 


cells. In my opinion nature does 


this curing or ripening process not) 
better, but also more econom- | 
The | 
low prices for honey in good years, | 


— 
ically, if we consider the result. 


make the business of bee-keeping less | 


profitable than other pursuits well 
performed. Bee-keepers are 
scattered all over the country, but far 
apart, and should unite, therefore, for 
two purposes. 
price of production, by ordering the 
cans and cases at a certain price from 
one reliable firm; and, second, by 
stating the prices of the different 


here | 


First, to lower the) 





|grades of honey, under which they | 
agree not to sell. _ H. SONTAG.O¥ 
Cucamonga, Calif., Nov. 4, 1884. 


Report from Fairview Apiary. 


The present season has proven a 
very poor one in this locality. No 
basswood honey has been secured, and 
but little clover honey. My honey 


harvest was confined to 16 days on | 
buckwheat, from Aug. 4 to Aug. 20, | 


with the following result: Those 
colonies run for extracted honey 
averaged 100 pounds per colony, or 
644 pounds per day; those run for 
comb honey, 28% pounds per colony. 
| All was gathered by black bees. With 
extracted honey at 10 cents per pound, 
and comb honey at 15 cents, retail, 
one will readily see which is the more 
profitable. Box-hive men have had 
varying degrees of success, some re- 


porting no increase and no honey; | 


some a large increase but no honey, 
and some, a little honey. One small 
|apiary of 14 colonies in box-hives pro- 
duced a surplus of 25 pounds of comb 
honey ; these I have come in posses- 
| sion of, and will see what they will do 
in frame hives. Not 75 rods from 
them was another lot of bees in the 


same kind of hives, and every condi- | 


tion apparently as favorable, but they 
produced no honey. 
WILBER G. FisH. 9 
Ithaca, N. Y., Nov. 14, 1884. 





Bee-Keeping in Alabama. 


Old fogy bee-keepers, with their 
log or box-hives, as usual, know all 
about bees. They say that this year’s 
yield was about an average honey 
crop, being 20 to 25 pounds per colony. 
The following is the report of Geo. 
H. Hoyle, of Mobile, Ala.: He com- 
menced the season with 11 weak colo- 
nies, and later obtained a 4-frame 
nucleus, making 12, which increased 
to 37 strong colonies, from which he 
secured 1,941 pounds of honey, 136 
pounds of comb honey in one-pound 
sections, and 1,805 pounds of ex- 
tracted. He sold it at home at 20 
cents and 124 cents per pound. Many 
people came to get 50 or 100-pound 
kegs after the honey wasall sold. The 
4-frame nucleus was transferred to a 
10-frame Langstroth-Simplicity hive, 
and were given six sheets of founda- 
|tion. The fine Italian queen bein 
very prolific, the colony soon covere 


dation. It was increased to 2 strong 
colonies, and gathered 137 pounds of 


A. M. HoyLe. 
Morgan, Texas, Nov. 17, 1884. 


ee 





Convention Hand-Book. 





bee-keepers. 
on toned paper, and bound in cloth— 
price 50 cents. 

We have had some bound in Russia 


leather, with colored edges—price 60 | A. M. GANDER. Sec. 


| F. W. GruBert, Pres. 


| cents. 





' Fremont, Mich. 


vited to attend. 


| This being the home of 
| Cook, and the location of the State 


40 combs, 36 of which were on foun- | 


extracted honey, which was sold at| 
| 1246 cents per pound, making a profit | 
\of about 237 per cent. in honey alone. | 


It is a nice Pocket Companion for | 
It is beautifully printed | 


Convention Notices. 


«= The Central Illinois Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its next 
annual meeting in Bloomington, IIl., 


|on the second Wednesday in January, 
| 1885, at 9 a. m. 


W. B. LAWRENCE, Sec. 


-_-——-—- + 


g Excursion rates from all points 
on the Chicago & West Michigan R. 
R. have been secured for the benefit 
of those desiring to attend the West- 


'ern Michigan Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
| tion, held at Music Hall, in Fremont, 


Mich., on Nov. 25,1884. Certificates 
can be had by applying to Mr. T. M. 
Cobb, President, Grand Rapids, Mich.., 
or to Mr. Geo. E. Hilton, Secretary, 
Prominent bee-men 
from abroad are expected, and an 
interesting time is anticipated. 
Gro. E. HIiTon, Sec. 


—_—_.-- 


g@ The Willamette Valley Bee- 
Keepers’. Association will hold its 


|second meeting at La Fayette, Ore- 


gon, on the third Tuesday in June, 
1885. All who are interested are in- 


E. J. HADLEY, Sec. 
F, S. HARDING, Pres. 


ee 


g= The annual meeting of the 
Michigan State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion will occur in Lansing, Mich., in 
the Senate Chamber of the State 
Capitol, Dec. 10 and 11, 1884, first ses- 
sion beginning at 10 a. m. on Dec. 10. 
Prof. A. J. 


Agricultural College, it is expected 
that this will be the most interesting 
meeting ever held by this Society. A 
programme is being prepared, includ- 
ing several very important and inter- 
esting papers from Prof. Cook, T. J. 
Burrill, Dr. Beal, and R. L. Hewett, 
and several prominent apiarists from 
other States. A large delegation is 
expected from Canada. The question- 
box will be one of the important fea- 
tures. Come prepared to ask and 
answer questions. Reduced rates on 


|all Michigan railroads, and at hotels 


in Lansing. The President and Sec- 
retary will be at the Hudson House. 
| Notify me as soon as possible how 
many railroad certificates you will 
want, and over what road you will go, 
'soI will have time to procure them. 
A cordial invitation is extended to all. 
Please come and bring your bee-keep- 
ing friends with you. 
H. D. CuTtTine, Sec. 


-— ows + +” 


| @ The Southeastern Michigan 
| Bee-Keepers’ Association will hold 
| their annual meeting in Adrian, Lena- 
| wee Co., Mich., on Dec. 3, 1884, in 
Plymouth Chureh Chapel. All bee- 
keepers are cordially invited to attend, 
|and bring with them anything for 
| exhibition that will be of any use or 
| benefit to bee-keepers. Let all turn 
| out and have a good time. 
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Local Convention Directory. 


Time and place of Meeting. 


Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 


10, 11.—Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 


—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. 


Dec. 


Dec. 12 
1885. 
Jan. 6.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. 

J.T, Pomeroy, Sec. 


Jan. 14,—Central Lllinois, 1. Il)s. 


Lawrence, Sec. 
June 19.—Willamette Valley, at La Fayette, Oreg. 
E. J, Hadley, Sec. 
ga” In order to have this table complete, Secre- | 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 





What ‘and How, 


_——_— 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. | 





Rules for this Department. 


1. Give your name and post-office address. 

2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no simple questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions as are 
general interest. 

5. This department 
advertising any 


of 


is not intended for 


— for sale are not appropriate. 
. Direct all questions to the editor— 


THOS. G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


Oil-Cloth Covering. 


Please inform me through the BEE 
JOURNAL whether a covering of oil- 


cloth (or any material impervious to) 
water) over the frames in winter 18 | 


likely to cause the combs to become 

moldy. I have been troubled with 

that some and propose to cover only 

with sacking as I put my colonies into 

the cellar. W. W.o 
St. Paul, Minn. 


ANSWER.—Of course, a porous cloth 
will pass the moisture away from the 
combs and cluster of bees, while one 
impervious to moisture would not. 
In my own experience, I could never 
discover any harm resulting from a 
porous covering, and for that reason 
[ use such a one over all colonies 
which are wintered out-of-doors. 


Moving Bees, ete. 


1. I have bought some bees in box- | 


hives, and I wish to move them home 


246 miles and put them into the cel- | 


lar. Which is the best time, a warm 
or cool day ? Now or later? Would 
it be best to put them right into the 
cellar from the wagon or leave them 
in my bee-yard till they can have a 
flight ? 

2. On Nov. 11 my bees had a flight, 
not having flown before for some time; | 
they voided an excrement which | 
spotted white clothes and resembled | 
that voided at the first spring flight. | 
Is it an indication of disease? or is 
such voiding a cleansing process pre- 
paratory for winter ? 


| 3. For extracted honey I use pails, 
sid covers of which slip over or out- 


‘une the honey, it will leak out from 


| waxing ? 


| when you get home with them. Place 
| them a considerable distance apart, in 
| irregular 
| bees well back from the entrances be- | 


| whose flange or rim goes inside of the | 


| intended to ship honey in while it is 


one’s wares — therefore | 
questions concerning the manufacture of | you have a pail fit to ship liquid honey | 


Honey and Beeswax Market. 


OFFICE OF THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Nov. 24, 1884, 


The following are the latest quota- 


Is it necessary to wax a well | tions for honey and beeswax received 
| made oak-barrel Holding 160 pounds ? | up to this hour : 
Can paraffine be used to oe for | 
G. Fisu. 


ANSWERS.—1. Ona day when the | 
tem erature is warm enough so they 
| can have a thoroughly cleansing flight | 


side of them; and I find that in mov- | 


under the cover. How can I remedy | 


CINCINNATI, 


HONEY.—There is an unsatisfactory demand 
for extracted honey from manufacturers, while 
there is a fair inquiry for small packages of clover 
honey such as dime, \-1b., 1-1b., and 2-1b. jars, from 
the retail trade. Prices are low as arrivals exceed 
the demand. Extracted honey brings 5¢¥c. on 
arrival ; choice white comb honey is in fair de- 
mand and selis best in |-ib. sections. It brings 15 
@16c. in the jobbing way. We have several small 
lots of dark combhoney from parties in Illinois, 
and offered it as low as 1 and 11 cents per Ib, 
without finding a buyer. Dealers most certainly 
mislead producers by quoting buckwheat and pop- 
lar comb honey, if they are not more successful 
| than we are in disposing of the same. 

BEESW AX.- The demand is slow and arrivals 
| are few. 


positions, and smoke the! 


fore you open them to release them. 
Do this and give them their flight 
| before you open the hives at the top. 
I should much prefer that they have 
| this flight before placing them in the 
cellar. 
. Itis both; though it is no sure! 
| sign that such accumulation will go 
| on increasing until your bees die with 
the diarrhea. 
3. 1 prefer a pail which has a cover | 


ees yellow brings 26@27c. on arrival. 
. MUTH, Freeman & Centra! Ave. 
NEW YORE. 

HONEY.—The market is well stocked with honey 
which isin good demand at the tollowing prices: 
Fancy white comb in 1-lb. sections, 18@20c.; the 
same in 2-lb sections, 16@18c.; fair to good white 
comb in 1 and 2-Ib. sections, 14@16c.; fancy buck- 
| wheat comb in I-!b. sections, 12@13c.; same in 2- 
Ib. sections, 11@114¢c.; ordinary buckwheat comb 
in 2-lb. sections, 9@10c. Extracted, white clover 
in kegs or small! barrels, 644¢@xc. 

BEESWAX.—Prime yellow, 30@3iIc. 

McCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson 8t. 


CHICAGO. 

HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with 
freedom by the trade this week, but 15@l1éc. is the 
best price obtainable for a yo! article of comb 
honey in frames. Some lots bring from 14 to 15c. 
when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not 
large ut present. Extracted, 7@8c. for _— 

BEESW AX.—For fair to yellow, 28@3( 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water Bt. 


ail. Any of these pails are not 
|in the liquid state. When you can | 
agg a pail down on its side, or turn | 
it ‘‘ up side down,” and leave it so for 


ra hours, and no leakage occurs, then 


| in. 

4. No, I find no need for waxing | 
well made barrels, and it pays to use 
no other. Waxing costs about the | 
| Same as the cooperage. I know noth-| 
|ing of the nature of paraffine. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONEY.-—There is a good demand for best qual~ 
ites of comb and extracted, but ordinary selis 
slowly at low figures. White extracted in cases 
changed hand« at 444c., and granulated honey of 
good quality sold for 344c. For extra choice 
| extracted, 54¢c. is readily obtained in a jobbing 

wuy. White to extra white comb, 9@10c.: dark to 
| good, 6@8ec.; extracted, choice to extra white, 44¢ 

@5c.; dark and candied, 444@3\¥c. 
| BEKESWAX.—Whulesale, 24@27c 

STEARNS & SMITH. 423 Front Street. 


8T. LOUIB. 

HONEY — Steady; demand and supply both 
smal!. Comb, 12@14c per Ib., and strained and ex- 
tracted ae: 

BEES W AX—Firm at 32@32c. for choice. 

W.T. ANDERSON & Cu., 104 N. 3d Street. 





| 
| =_ 
} 
| 


Create a Local Honey Market. 


is the time to create Honey | 


Now 
Markets in every village, 
city. 


town and | 
Wide - awake honey producers | 
should get tue Leaflets ‘‘ Why eat 

Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else 

the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as Food 

and Medicine,” and scatter them 

plentifully all over the territory they 

“an supply with honey, and the result 

will be a demand that will readily take 

all of their crops at remunerative 

prices. The prices for ‘‘ Honey as Food | 
and Medicine ” are as follows: 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY.—Honey is ina little better demand at 
a little lower price than our former quotations, 
Whilst the market is still full, we are enabled to 
place extra lots of strictly white one-|b. sections at 
about I15c., with an occasional sale at i6c.; 144 and 
2-lb. sections, best white, I4c.; dark and second 

uality, rather slow at 12 to l4c. For extracted 
there is no eemand. 

BEESW AX.— —_ 


. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 
HONEY— We quote comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
13@14c; extracted, 6‘¢c. 


GEO. W. MEADE & Co., 213 Market 


Single copy 5 cts.; per doz., 40 cts. ; 
| per hundred, $2.50. 500 will be sent | 
postpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 
/$15.00. On orders of 100 or more, 


KANSAS CITY. 

HONEY.—The market is quiet and unchanged, 
with good demand and liberal receipts. Comb, - 
Ib. sections, none in the market. They would brin 
| IXe.; I-Ibs., 14@16e.; 2ibs., IS@l4c. The above fig- 
| ures are for choice stock in renaler ebloning crates. 
lwe will print, if desired, on the! Dark or large combs in rough crates sell slowly at 


| 9to 10c, Extracted, California, 6@7c.; white clo- 
\cover-page, “Presented by,” etc.,| "ivwewiax Nome in'the market 

|(giving the name and address of the | CLEMONS, CLOON & Co. 

| bee-keeper who scatters them). This | 

_alone will pay him for all his trouble 

| and expense—enabling him to dispose | 


£ uccessors to Jerome ‘I'wichell. 
BUSTON. 
of his honey at home, at a good profit. | 


HONEY.— We quote best white in 1-lb. sections, 
18@20¢c.; 2-Ib., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un-« 
| glassed sections sell best. 

BEESW AX—35c 

BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 





@@ To give away a copy of *“* Honey | = | = ——<—" 

| as Food and Medicine” toevery onewho| Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
buys a package of honey, will sell almost | which are printed a large bee in gold, 
i i we send for 10 cts. each, or $8 per 100, 
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The Bee Journal for 1885. 


Premiums, $25.00 in Cash. 


To increase the number of readers 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will | 
aid progressive bee-culture and help | 
to elevate the pursuit. We,therefore, 
offer the following 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 
$10.00 for the largest club received 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either 
of the Weekly, Monthly,or both); one 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. 


$5.00 for the second largest; $4.00 
for the third; $3.00 for the fourth ; 
$2.00 for the fifth; and $1.00 for the 
sixth largest club. 


All former offers of Premiums are 
now withdrawn. 

The price of the Weekly BEE Jour- 
NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy; 
$3.80 for two copies (to the same or 
different post-offices); $5.50 for three 
copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for 
five or more copies, $1.75 each. 

We have decided to publish the 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for next year 
of the same size and shape as the 
Weekly, (which contains about the 
same amount of reading matter as 
the present Monthly.) at 50 cents a 

ear; two copies (to the same or dif- 
erent post-offices) for 90 cents; three 
copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70 ; 
five copies for $2.00; more than five 
copies for 40 cents each. The time has 
been extended on all portions of next 
year, which have been paid for at the 
rate of $1.00. 

Subscriptions for twoor more years 
for one person, will count the same 
as each year for a different person. 

New Subscribers for the Monthly for 
1885 will have all the numbers for 1884 
free that are published after the sub- 
‘scriptions are received at this office. 


-_-——~—-r «+ 


Make $20.00 for Christmas. 
The publishers of Rutledge’s Monthly 


offer twelve valuable rewards in their 
Monthly for December, among which 


is the following : 


We will give $20.00 to the person 
telling us which is the middle verse 
of the New Testament Scriptures (not 
the Revised Edition) by December 10, 
1884. Should two or more correct 
answers -e received, the REWARD 
will be divic The money will be 
forwarded to the winner December 
12,1884. Persons trying for the reward 
must send 20 cents in silver (no post- 
age stamps —— with their answer, 
for which they will receive the Janu- 
ary Monthly, in which the name and 
address of the winner of the reward 
and the correct answer will be pub- 
lished, and in which several more 
valuable rewards will be offered. Ad- 
dress RUTLEDGE PUBLISHING Com- 
PANY, Easton, Pa. 


w+ + 


e& We can supply photographs of 


Berlepsch, or Dzierzon, at 25 cts. each. 





A Christmas Present. 





To every person who sends us one NEW 
subscription, (besides his own renewal), for 
one year, forthe Weekly BEE JOURNAL, or 
4 NEW Monthly subscribers, for a year, we 
will send as a present, by mail, postpaid, a 
copy of *‘ Mistletoe Memories, or What the 


Poets say about Christmas.’ 








It comprises a collection of poems selected 
from the writings of H. W. Longfellow, J.G. 
Whittier, Thomas Hood, Alfred Domett, 
Chas. Mackay, Sir Walter Scott, Jennie Joy, 
and others. The whole bound in Banner 
shape, with rich silk fringe and tassels. For 
presentation, this art souvenir is vastly 
superior to a mere Christmas card, as it 
combines the advantages of both art and 


literature. Size, 4 by 644 inches. 


THOMAS @. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street.. Chicago, Ill. 


Apiary Register—New Edition. 





All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
|copy and commence to use it. The 


| prices will hereafter be as follows : 





|For 50 colonies (120 pages)......$1 00 
| ** 100 colonies (220 pages 


| ** 200 colonies (420 pages 
| The larger ones can be used for a 


| few colonies, give room for an increase | 


| 
| 


| of numbers, and still keep the record 
| all together in one book, and are there- 


| fore the most desirable ones. 


| ———_—_—__———_ - —— 


with the Monthly, $2.( 0. 





1 25 


@@ For $2.75 we will supply the 
Weekly BEE JoURNAL one year, and| 
| Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in | 
|paper covers; or the Monthly BEE| 
| JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. Or, | 


Rev. L. L. Langstroth, the Baron of| bound in cloth, with Weekly, $3.00; | 
| 


| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 





CLUBBING LIST. 


We will supply the American Bee Journal 
one year, and any of the following Books, at the 
prices quoted in the last column of figures. The 
first column givesthe regular price of both. All 
postage prepaid. 


The Weekly Bee Journal, 


and Cook’s Manual, latest edition .... 3 25.. 3 00 
Bees and Honey (T.G.Newman)cloth3 00.. 2 75 
Bees and Honey (paper covers)...... 2 7.. 250 
Binder for Weekly Bee Journal..... 275.. 250 
Apiary Register for 200 colonies .... 3 0.. 3 25 
Dzierzon’s New Bee Book (cloth).... 4 06.. 3 00 
Dzierzon’s New Book (paper covers) 3 W.. 2 75 
Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping. ........ 3 3.. 3 25 
Langstroth’s Standard Work......... 40.. 375 
Root’s A BC of Bee Culture (cloth) 3 25.. 3 10 
Alley’s Queen Rearing................ 3 00.. 2 75 
Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.... 2 35.. 2 25 
Fisher’s Grain Tables................. 240.. 22 
Moore's Universal Assistant......... 450.. 425 
Honey as Food & Medicine,100 Copies 4 530.. 4 25 
BieaseE BOGS. ..cccccccccccccccccccccccs 2 75.. 250 
King’s Bee-Keepers’ Text Book .... 3 00.. 2 75 

The Weekly Bee Journal! one year 

and Gleanings inBee-Culture(A.1.Root) 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Magazine (A.J.King). 3 00.. 2 75 
Bee-Keepers’ Guide (A.G.Hill)...... 2 50.. 2 3 
Kansas Bee-Keeper........ .......+-- 3 00.. 2 75 
The Apiculturist, (Silas M. Locke)... 3 00.. 2 75 

The 6 above-named papers.............. 6 50.. 600 


Bee-Keepers’ Badges at Fairs. 


We have some ELEGANT 
RIBBON BADGES, having 
a rosette and gold Bee, for 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, 
Conventions, ete. Price 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. 

Address, THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 

925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, LLL. 


BINGHAM SMOKERS, 


I can sell the above Smokers at 
MANUFACTURERS’ PRICES, by 
mail or express, at wholesale or re- 
tail. Allthe latest improvements, 
including 'TTHE CONQUEROR, and 
THE DOCTOR. 

Send for my 32-page Illustrated 














popular Weekly news- 
. paper devoted to science, alain en- 
gineering, discoveries, inventions and patent 

















overs pablished. Every number illustrated with 

splendid engravings. ‘This publication, furnishe- 

a most valuable encyclopedia of information which 

no person should be without. The popularity of 

the SCIENTIFIC AMERICAN is such that its cir- 

culation nearly equals that of all other papers of 

its class combined. Price, $3.20 a year. isonet 

toClubs. Sold by all newsdeaiers. MUNN & CO., 
Publishers, No. 361 Broadway, N. Y. 

Munn & Co. have 

ATENTS. 2:2 7382 

® Seven Years 

practice befor 

the Patent Office, and have preparod 

more than One Hundred 7 hous- 

nd applications for patents ia the 

Pnited States and foreign _countries. 

Caveats, Trade-Marks, Copyrights, 

Assignments, and all other papers for 

securing to inventors their rights in the 

nited States, Canada, England, France, 

Germany and other foreign countries, pre- 

Dared at short notice and on reasonable terms. 

Information as to obtaining patents cheer- 

fully given without charge. Hand-books of 

information sent free. Patents obtained 

through Munn & Co. are noticed in the Scientific 

American free. The advantage of such notice is 

well understood by all persons who wish to dispose 

of their patents. 


ddress MUNN & CO., Office ScIENTIFIC 
AMERICAN, 361 Broadway, New York. 
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Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 







New and Enlarged Kdition 
BEES and HONEY, 


OR THE 


Management of an Apiary for Pleasure 
and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Journal. 





925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It Tr 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is ‘‘ fully up with the times” in all 
the Sageovesnsats and inventions in this 
rapidly es pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist with everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
Bee, and at the same time produce the most 
honey in its best and most 
condition. 





PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00; in paper A NEW BEE-VEIL. 


covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 
"A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


W.C.PELHAM 
MAYSVILLE,KY 





_Sasty 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00. 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 
ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 

923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





in America 
profits to agents. All intelligent 
Any one can become a successfu 
free. HALLETT BOoK Co., Portiand, Me. 


ELECTROTYPES 


than 50c. ° 
925 West Madison Street Chicago, "m. 








Dadant’sFoundation pont ts cabdeer oben | 


and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


For Bees, Queens. 


Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- | 


ian Implements, send for Circular to 


FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. 





SEND FOR IT. 


We have just issued a new four-page cir- 
bee-keeper. 


cular that will interest any 


Send your name on a 0stal card for it. 
44Ati 


HENRY ALLEY, Wenham, Mass. 





attractive | 








The Best in the World. 150,000 
already made. In buying of us or 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CO. 
ORCANS, Decker Bros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camp & 
Co. PIANOS. ACCENTS WANTED. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


G&S ENGRAVING 


THE HORSE, 
BY B. J.KENDALL, M. D. 


A TREATISE giving an index of diseases, 
and the symptoms ; cause and treatment of each, a 
table giving Pall the principal drugs used for the 
horse, with the ordinary dose, effects and antidote 
when a poison ; atable with an engraving of the 
horse’s teeth at different ages, with rules for telling 
the age of the horse ; a valuable collection of re- 
cipes, and much valuable information, 

rice 25 cents.—sent on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 





There are five cross 
bars united by a rivet 
through their center at 
the top. These bars are 
buttoned on to studs 
on the neck-band. The | Mare ‘ 
bars are of best light ae . A 
spring steel; the neck- : 
band of best hard 
spring brass; the cover 
is of handsome light 
material. It is very > 
easily put together, no trouble to put on or 
take off, and folds compactly in a paper box 
6x7 inches by one inch deep. There would 
be no discomfort in wearing it either day or 
night, and the protection against Mosquitoes, 
Flies, Bees, Gnats, ete., is perfect. The 





oleh of the entire veil being only sive SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, 


Engravings used in the Bee Journal for sale at | 
25 cents per 5d inch—no single cut sold for less | 
MAS E 





| who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for 
r 


Belleville, St. ClairCo., Ils. | 


' and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


wanted for The Lives of all ene | | 
Presidents of the U. 8. :| 
largest, handsomest, best ae 
ever sold for less than twice | 
our price. The fastest selling | 
book Immense | 


ple want it. | 
agent. an | 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street. Chicago, 111, 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. Bee Advertisement in another column. 


FLAT - BOTTOM 


‘COMB FOUNDATION, 


high side-walls,4 to 16 square feet tc 
pound. Circular and samples free 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, 
Sole Manufacturers, 
Sprout Brook, Mont, Ca,, N, Y, 








DAVIS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


.. $18.00. 


For saleby ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


a week at home. $5. 00 ‘outtit free. Pay 
absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if zoe want busfness at 





_| Price, complete, only.......... 


for the working class. Send 10 cents 
for postage, and we wil! mail you free, 
a royal, valuable box of sample goods 
that will put you in the way of making 


more money in a few days, than you 

ever thought possible at any business. 
Capital not required. ewill start you. You can 
work all the time or in spare time only. The work which persons of either sex, young or old, 
is universally a to both sexes, young and | can a great pay all the time they 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 every work, with absolute certainty, write for 
| evening. That all ‘one want work may test the c rs HALLETT & Uo., Portiand, Maine. 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 











the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, direc- 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by 
those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don't ~_ ¥- ~y now. 
Address STINSON & Co., Portland ain 

4Aly 

We e will and you a watch orachain | 

BY MAIL OR EXPRESS, C. O. D., to be | 
examined before payingany money 
and if not satisfactery ,returned at 
ourexpense. We manufacture oa | 
our watches and save you 30 
cent. Catalogue of 250 styles A and 
Every Watch Warranted. Address 


STANDARD AMERICAN WATCH CO, | 


-ITTSBURGH, PA, 











BRADLEY BUTTER BOXES 


The sweetest, cheapest and most attractive 
small butter package ever offered. Butter sells 
quicker and brings better prices for family trade 

— | thanin any other package. Send for descriptive 
Dadant’s FoundationFactory, wholesale | price list. CHAS. P. WILLARD & CO., 280 
Michigan St., CHICAGO, 





46A26t 
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HEDDON’S 


COLU MIN. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 


CASH FOR WAX. 


Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- bouse, good 
cellar, cistern, and two wells; high- 
board fence all on 4% acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C. R. R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 


Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 

I will give my purchaser a splendid 
br may pad to gain a good home, and 
choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a — number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. 


HIVES IN THE FLAT, 


OR MADE UP COMPLETE, 


Either for Comb or Extracted Honey, 
cheaper than many can procure mate- 
rial at home. Write for special prices 
in quantity, and state the number 
wanted. 


Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 


DOWAGIAC, Cass County MICH. 


Prices Reduced. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 
Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 


reduction of § cents per pound 
on all orders for Comb Foundation. 





IL.LInNors. 


CHIcAGa, 


BEE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES, 


INCLUDING SECTIONS FOR COME HONEY, SMOKERS, VEILS, GLOVES, 


Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, etc. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





I pay 25c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWIAN, 





923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 





Land-Owners, Attention! 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX-OR JUDICIAL. 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, Attorneys at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which will help you to 
more money right away than 

Py anything else in this world. Al} 


of either sex,succeed from first 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 
workers, absolutely sure. At o1ce address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. Aly 


J.W.BCEREMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7Aly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 











DR. FOOTE’S 


HAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINTS AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
rtance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
Bathing, Working, etc. 

It Costs oniy TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mail, 
post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 


IT TELLS ABOUT 
What to Eat, 


Perils of Summer, 

How to Breathe, 

Overheating Houses, 

Ventilation, 

Influence of Plants, 

Occupation for Invalids, 

Superfiuous Hair, 

Restoring the Drowned, 

Preventing Near-Sight- 
edness, 


Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Exercise, 

Care of Teeth, 

After- Dinner Naps, 
Headache, cause & 
Malaria: A ffections, 
Croup—to Prevent. 


IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 


Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Ear Ache, Felons 

Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives 

Hoarseness, Itching, inflamed Breasts, Ivy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, loothache, Ulcers, Warts, 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 25 Cents. Sent by Mail. post-paid, 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Vandervort Comb Fdn. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-List. 
ABtf J. VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. 


Given’s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms that the PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, ILL. 











1ABtf 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 





Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey . Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Applyto Cc. F. MUTH, 
976 and 978 Central Ave.. OINCINNATT, O.. 
("Send 10c. for Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers. 








